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ELIMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL 


SCRUBS 


The perfection of education will require the 
elimination of educational scrubs. 

The improvement in live stock furnishes an 
admirable illustration of educational perfection. 
This is much better than illustrations in type- 
setting machines or electric street cars, for edu- 
cation is a thing of life, is not mechanical, is not 
the perfection of machinery. 

The elimination of the scrub is indispensable 
in live stock improvement. There are forty 
states in the union in which there are practically 
no scrub cattle, scrub sheep, or scrub swine. 

The mongrel has superseded the scrub in 
these forty states. A mongrel is a long way 
from a pure breed, but some pure breed blood 
has trickled down the ancestral line of every 
mongrel while no suspicion of pure breed blood 
has ever seeped into any ancestor of a scrub. 

A school district in the country that has a 
scandalous outhouse is a scrub district, but if 
it is kept clean, is locked except in school hours, 
is screened from flies or has other sanitary pro- 
vision the district is mongrel at least. There 
must have been some influence in the com- 
munity that insists upon decency. 

Every country school district labels itself 
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definitely as do scrub or mongrel live stock. 

The school yard tells ‘whether or not the dis- 
trict is scrub. So does the condition of the 
windows, of the shingles, of the paint. 

Inside, if 1t is a scrub district, the curtains, 
the blackboards, the plaster, the stove, the 
desks, the floor all tell the story. Nothing, 
perhaps, spells s-c-r-u-b more distinctly than 
the provision for drinking water. In city as 
well as in country there is no mistaking scrub 
characteristics. 

These are all to disappear in city and country 
in the near future. There will be no unsanitary 
outhouses, no neglected school grounds, no 
broken windows, no glazey blackboards, no 
broken plaster, no unsanitary drinking water 
plans. 

In cities all will be changed wherever needed. 
The educational scrub is doomed everywhere in 
the United States and it will go so quickly that 
the professional pessimist wil' be out of a job 
before he realizes it. 

The wee scrub will go as the live stock 
scrub has gone in forty states 

The improve ement in live stock has not come 
from the bottom. There must be pure breed 
blood from the top. [t is equally true of the 
improvement of educational scrubs. 

To change the figure. No sewer system can 
le installed in a city by anything done to or 
through the sewage itself. There must be a 
water system before there is a sewer system. 
Soin scrub stock there must be pure breed blood 
to clean out the scrub inheritance, and it is the 
same with educational scrubs. 

A pessimist can stir up the sewage and the 
more he stirs the worse the odor. The opti- 
mist lays water mains and connects with a 
source with force adequate to clean the sewage 
out and carry it on to its appropriate destina- 
tion. 

The perfected educational water mains are 
being laid and soon they will be connected with 
the source that will eliminate all sewage. 

There is pure breed educational breeding in 
process that will eliminate all the scrub inheri- 
tance in Americzn education. 

Speed the day of educational perfection. 
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YALE STUDENTS 


More than half of the students of Yale Uni- 
versity earned the whole or a part of their col- 
lege expenses last year. Thirteen per cent. 
were wholly _ self-supporting. The student 
earnings were $112,346. The average annual 
coliege expenditures were $1,330. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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M. L. BRITTAIN 


Dr. M. L. Brittain, state superintendent of 
Georgia, is one of the unusual men in adminis- 
trative leadership. He knows the schools of 
the state as thoroughly as any man knows the 
schools of any state. He leads the legislature 
skilfully, good. naturedly and with great effici- 
ency. The legislation of 1921 was the best the 
state has ever had and discriminatingly he ex- 
pressed his appreciation in his annual Report. 
But there were two laws that were unfortunate 
if not mischievous, and frankly and _ firmly 
Dr. Brittain tells them so. 

In addition to his high professional and ad- 
ministrative merits Mr. Brittain is a lover of the 
classic in English literature and has an artist’s 
touch in writing, His “Blue Book of Stories,” 
with eighty-five admirable character stories, 1s 
worthy a place in the best collection of stories 
for boys and girls to read in school or out. There 
are ten civic stories, biographical; thirty-four 
stories of virtues to be admired; twenty-four 
stories of faults to be shunned. The remainder 
are general. 

“The Blue Book of Stories” has the attractive- 
ness of “Samuel Smiles,” William Mathews, and 
O. S. Marden with the added charm of being ab- 
solutely up-to-date in its suggestions. His 
reading has been abundant, his interpretation of 
biography sympathetic and ardent, and his in- 
sight initio boy nature most happy. 

All this reveals Dr. M. L. Brittain as a leader 
of legislators, of educators, and of children and 
youth. 
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IN HONOR OF ANDREW W. EDSON 

About 1,200 teachers of The Bronx, and of 
the special schools of New York City, together 
with the Board of Education and school officials, 
had a banquet in honor of Andrew W. Edson, 
who has been an associate superintendent of 
New York City for a quarter of a century. 

The largest dining hali in any hotel in New 
York, at the Biltmore, was required. The first 
announcement said the Commodore, then the 
acceptances made it necessary to change to 
the Astor, and then the number grew to such 
proportions that they moved to the Biltmore, 
and after that applications were returned. 

It was the best complimentary dinner we 
have attended. It was a vast company of 
diners. William McAndrew was the best toast- 
master on whose program we remember to 
have been at any time. His introductory speech 
was but seven minutes in length and no intro- 
duction of a speaker was more than sixty sec- 
onds. All told, in the entire speaking time of 
near two hours Mr. McAndrew did not occupy 
fifteen minutes. We have recently been at a 
banquet where the toastmaster occupied 
seventy minutes. 

We can recall no after-dinner speaking so en- 
tirely satisfactory as was that at the Edson 
banquet. There was not one long address, not 
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one “old musty, chestnutty story,” not a prosy 
minute, and while every one spoke in high 
terms of Dr. Edson and his work there was no 
“slobbering extravagastia.” 

There was.a reason why every one was on 
the program and everyone respected the reason 
why he was there and no one made another 
person’s speech. There was no repetition of 
praises. 

The enthusiasm of The Bronx, of which dis- 
trict he has had local direction, was appropri- 
ately recounted from Dr. Edson’s noble service 
in charge of transfers and certification, was 
emphasized by Dr. W. L. Ettinger, the super- 
intendent-in-chief. His sympathetic yet firm 
treatment of incorrigibles and their allies was 
delightfully reported upon by Olive M. Jones, 
and his special creation of schools for cripples 
came in for abundant praise. 

The brilliant after-dinner speeches were made 
by Dr. John H. Finley and Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Jetterson, Mr. Edson’s pastor. 

Dr. Edson was principal of the Vermont 
State Normal School at Randolph, was for a brief 
time superintendent at Attleboro, Massachu- 
setis, and at Jersey City, N. J. His extended 
service has been ten years as agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education and twen- 
ty-five years an associate superintendent, New 
York City. He has always done well whatever 
it was his mission to do. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


The marvelous development of Boston Uni- 
versity’s new educational service is the most 
notable sign of a New Boston that has ap- 
peared anywhere, and as a signai for new edu- 
cational activity in New England there is 
nothing to compare with it. 

That Harvard is directly and indirectly boost- 
ing the New Boston University education ser- 
vice is of high significance. When Dean H. W. 
Holmes decided to confine the activities of the 
Schovi of Education of Harvard to graduate 
work, except in the summer session, it gave 
Dr. A. H. Wilde, director of the School of Edu- 
cation of Boston University, a free course in 
the new educational atmosphere of New Eng- 
land. 

Pricr to this the Boston School Board turned 
all the scholastic plans for college credit schemes 
over to Boston University with high profes- 
sional courses by Jeremiah E. Burke and Miss 
Mellyn, then assistant superintendents of Bos- 
ton, as chief attractions, 

This season all these plans are vastly in- 
creased. Dr. Burke is now superintendent of 
Boston and he is more devoted to the success 








of this service than ever, and Dr. Wilde has. 


lined up the state normal schools with this ser- 


vice by having a course by Dr. James Chalmers. 


of Framingham, who by the way has the larg- 
est normal school enrollment ever attained by 
any New England State Normal School. 

What Teachers College has done for Colum- 
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bia University under the famous leadership of 
Dr. James E. Russell, Dr. A. H. Wilde bids fair 
to do for Boston University and northern New 
England. 

Harvard will do all the graduate work in 
education for those whom Boston University 
will graduate, so that New England teachers, 
literally by the thousand, will soon be on the 


road to scholastic degrees and _ educational 


honors. 

All this really wonderful transition is due 
to Dr. Wilde’s plan of two years ago to give 
two years’ credit in the University for profes- 
sional work done in the Boston Normal School 
and in New England State Normal Schools. 
This was the professional tonic for which the 
schoo! people of New England had been waiting 
somewhat impatiently. 

Nothing in the educational history of 
northcrn New England has ever been such a 
vigorous demonstration of professional educa- 
tional aspiration as is now in evidence under 
the ardent leadership of Harvard and of Boston 
University. 

In khede Island the State School of Educa- 
tion and Brown University and in Connecticut 
Yale University are demonstrating the same 
devotion to professional scholarship as at Cam- 
bridge and Boston. It is certainly a great time 
to be alive. 

In this connection it must not be forgotten 
that five Massachusetts State Normal Schools 
are already on the way to become State Teach- 
ers Colleges with college-credit courses. 
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SENATOR CAPPER 

Arthur Capper, United States Senator from 
Kansas, is by far the most efficient senatorial 
head of the school interests of Washington that 
the city has known in many years. He is one of 
the really great men in the Senate, a man of 
untiring energy, a man as frank as he is brainy. 
He plays no favorites, mixes no politics with 
his devotion to education. It is a joy to see a 
man like Senator Arthur Capper directing edu- 
cational aftairs in Washington. 
0+ 


IDAHO’S SANITY 


The most significant feature of the annual 
meeting of the Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recently held in Boise was the unanimous 
adoption of a legislative program comprising 
four vital educational needs of the _ state; 
namely, revision or repeal of the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund law, the creation of the position 
of high school inspector, the adoption of a 
suitable county unit plan for permissive con- 
solidation of school districts within the county, 
and the establishment and the endorsement of 
State-wide school tax. During the coming 
months committees of prominent state educa- 
tors will study these problems and give pub- 
licity to their findings so that the citizens and 
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taxpayers of the state may know why — these 
needs exist and how they may be met. The 
State Teachers’ Association takes the stand 
that these matters are of the greatest import- 
ance if Idaho is to progress and improve in an 
educational way; but before making specific 
recommendations the Association intends that 
all conditions shall be thoroughly studied and 
made clear to the public, since in the end it is 
the taxpayers and the voters who are largely to 
determine the welfare of public schools. 
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NEW ENGLAND SPECIAL 


New England superintendents and others who 
are to attend the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Chicago have a special 
train arranged by the Educational Salesmen’s 
Association of New England, F. L. V. Spauld- 
ing, 220 Boylston street, Boston, secretary. 

The special train will leave South Station, 
Boston, 2.10 p. m. Saturday, February 25; Wor- 
cester 3.25 p. m.; Springfield 4.45 p. m.; Pitts- 
field 6.36 p. m. 

Train due in Chicago 3 p. m. Sunday, Febru- 
ary 26. 

Write Secretary Spaulding at once and ar- 
range for reservations or before February 17. 
Round trip fare from Boston $55.10. Upper 
berth one way $8.10, lower berth $10.13. 

Fare is less from Worcester, Springfield and 
Pittsneld. Mr. Spaulding will send all desired 
information if you will write him. 


<> 
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SCHOOLMEN’S EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO 


The most important school exhibit of which 
we have known was the Schoolmen’s Exhibit 
by the Institute for Public Service, at 1125 
Amsterdam avenue, New York City, for ten 
weeks last summer. It was the extension of 
the exhibit which the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice had at Atlantic City, which was by far the 
most valuable exhibit at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

This year the National Education Association 
unites with the Institute for Public Service and 
three booths will be provided. The decision came 
too late for highest success, but it will be a 
great success. 

Will you who read this write to the Institute 
tor Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam avenue, and 
state what your city has to offer for that 
Schoolmen’s Exhibit at Chicago? 

You owe it to your city and to all other 
cities. There is not a city in the United States 
that has not something worthy a place in that 
exhibit. 
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Montgomery county, Alabama, has a nine 
mili school tax for every district in the county, 
and this has been voted at a time when every- 
thing else was on the down grade in that 
county. It is the only county in the state with 
that record. 
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COLLEGE FOR THE STUDENT OF THE COMMERCIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BY -6.: 3. 


West Commerce High 


The Commission on the Reorganization ot 
Secondary Education appointed by the National 
Education Association made seven suggestions 
a few years ago to point out the road to educa- 
tion. Since that time high school administra- 
tors throughout the country have been using 
the midnight kilowatt to determine how much 
of each seventh could be packed into the heads 
of high school pupils without ripping the su- 
tures during a four-year program. 

Much of the misunderstanding which has 
characterized the discussions of high school and 
college courses of study might have been avoided 
if educators had realized that preparation for 
iife 1s a bi-focal arrangement. One set of edu- 
cational opticians have insisted that the student 
adopt and wear only those lenses which bring 
out the immediate vicinity—lenses which they 
have called “efficiency.” The other class have 
scorned these “near-sighted” courses and have 
fixed upon his eyes the long-distance lenses 
called “appreciation” while trying to persuade 
the wearer that he must keep his eyes focused 
on the cultural horizon. 

As a result of this disagreement we have 
turned out of our educational institutions some 
whose myopic training has made them narrow, 
cold, machine-like frankinsteins of exaggerated 
efficiency. On the other hand, we have set 
adrift many more whose hypermetropic courses 
have developed in them such notions of im- 
practicakie and sentimental dreams that they 
have to fall and break their heads before they 
realize that they are worthless to themselves 
and to the community. 

It is time that educational spectacle-makers 
get together, stop the quarreling and bickering 
as to whether an education should be a bread and 
butter getting proposition or a cultural training 
of the student’s higher self, and make it both. 
Anyone who refuses to recognize that this is 
not only possible but also highly desirable, in 
fact that it has become indispensable, is either 
deliberately ciosing his eyes to the commercial 
and industrial conditions as they are developing 
or else stultifies his own judgment as to what 
those coiditions mean. 

A tew days ago I heard the pastor of a large 
city church make the statement from his pulpit 
that the industrial unrest of America is due 
largely to the fact that the employes of Ameri- 
can business can no longer get intoxicating 
liquor because oi the passage of the 18th amend- 
ment to the National Constitution. The legiti- 
mate deduction from his statement is that these 
employes should have been, kept drunk in order 
to keep them from thinking. Is this demo- 
cratic? Is it patriotic? Is it good sense? 
What about our boasted American education 
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School, Cleveland 

which makes of every man and woman, whether 
in the oifice, on the battle field, or in the shop, 
a thinking unit and so superior to the corres- 
ponding unit of other lands? 

Almost on a par with this kind of suggestion 
is the nection that while those who are tc be- 
come the physicians, lawyers, ministers, or 
teachers of the future should go to college, the 
far larger number—three or four times as 
large 





who will go into commercial and indus- 
trial fieids should drop out, not only without 
college training but also with little or no high 
preparation, and “learn the business.” 
This is a survival of the prejudice against the 
coliege-taught doctor or lawyer 
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which was 
voiced even within the recollection of many stiil 
living, by ignorance and stupidity. 

Just as an individual student can becomea 
better minister, lawyer, physician, teacher, 
farmer, or engineer in an educational institu- 
tion where the most skilled instructors, the best 
texts, and the most convenient appliances are 
brought together than he can by picking up his 
ideas at hap-hazard and learning by experi- 
menting on the victims of his ignorance and in- 
experience, so can the business student learn 
the things he should know as an employe, as a 
manager, as an executive, as an employer, bet- 
ter, more quickly, more economically, and more 
thoroughly in an educational institution coa- 
ducted with that end in view than by the pick- 
up process. 

Well, then, does the business man need an 
education? If so, how much? And also if so, 
for what? Every high school teacher has met 
the statement many times that the pupil in 
question was going to learn this or that busi- 
ness and so it was of no use for him to continue 
any longer in the high school. And so far as 
many of the courses that student would have 
been required to take were concerned, the 
statement was absolutely true. 

Someone has likened the American high 
schovi to a sausage machine. No matter what 
goes in at one end, it all comes out sausages, 
smooth, round, and all exactly alike at the 
other. And the college has followed in the 
same path. At the end they all come out sau- 
sages: some smoked, some with slightly dif- 
ferent fiavcr from others, but all smooth, round, 
and all exactly alike. 

The trouble has been that when scholasticism 
laid its hand on the courses of study in the mid- 
dle ages, the grip was so firm that it held on 
after the hand was dead, and so our education 
has been held in this kind of mortmain away be- 
yond the usefulness or reasonableness of its 
origin. Let us boldly brave the charge of heresy 
by the educational hierarchy and assert that 
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one can be a well-educated person without hav- 
ing studied Greek, and also without Latin, and 
now since we have leaped the corral, let us go 
on and add that he may be well-educated with- 
out calculus, or chemistry, or trigonometry, or 
physics, or golf, or even football. 

The standard set up afew years ago ina 
formal way by higher educational institutions 
under the caption of “College Entrance Re- 
quirements” was merely the summarization of 
the conditions they had. been imposing for a 
long time and was the specific setting forth of 
the notice that everyone who desired to be ad- 
mitted to college must be a regular high school 
sausage. Otherwise he would not fit the col- 
lege mill and the college peppersauce could not 
be suitably served over him. During the last 
ten years so many of the colleges have maneu- 
vered around, over, and under these entrance 
requirements that the wood-turner’s sign, “All 
Kinds of Twisting and Turning Done Here,” 
would appropriately hang over the doors of 
many of them. 

The final abandonment of specific entrance 
requirements and the substitution therefor of 
selective examinations or the use of suitable in- 
telligence tests or well-guarded certification 
will open the way for the entrance to college ci 
large numbers of those who have hitherto felt 
that the lesser amount of good they could get 
there was not worth the greater amount of time 
they had to spend on useless intellectual lum- 
ber. Higher education will become more popu- 
lar than ever before. The question as to 
whether the business man needs an education 
will then answer itself and the quantity he gets 
will be limited only by the length of the educa- 
tional program. 

This is not the time nor the place, neither 
would I be accepted as the authority to lay 
down a program of studies for the colleges. 
However, under the subject I have undertaken 
to discuss, I shall presume to make a few sug- 
gestions. The student coming from a high 
school commercial program has probably had a 
greater number of courses than the one from 
the academic program. There are some funda- 
mentals without which it is difficult to accept a 
claim to real education. First in point of time, 
it would seem that the business man_ should 
have a knowledge of what has taken place in 
the past. This will include his courses in his- 
tory and literature and these would naturally 
take upon themselves the bent of commerce. 

A geographical and political knowledge of 
his own land and of other lands in their rela- 
tionships to it would open up a number of other 
courses. In these as in the preceding subjects 
it will not be enough that there are in the col- 
lege program certain courses in history, others 
in literature, some in geography, and certain 
others in civics, political science, and so on, 
and the student who is aiming for business 
needs only to be shunted into these old courses 
along with others who are there with altogether 
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different aimrs and ideas. Right here is one of 
the lines of cleavage between the reactionary 
and the progressive in education. The former 
argues that the commercial student should take 
the same type of history and literature as the 
academic student and presents a long brief to 
uphold his contention. No arguments will be 
presented for the other side at this point al- 
though there are many. The decision will not 
be made on arguments because the judge will 
never hear them. He is the student. He has 
been kept out of those courses by that very 
process all these years and no arguments will 
ever get him in. He will go to the institution 
which will revamp its historical and_ literary 
matter so that he will find therein the live, vital 
material with which he can increase his ability 
to serve his commercial clientele. 

Another fundamental is an adequate knowl- 
edge of his own body and its care together with 
some clear-cut courses in psychology and its 
applications. If to these are added some prac- 
tical ethics and the application of art to com- 
mercial uses, we shall have a good foundation 
for the appreciative side of the college 
course, 

On the efficiency side there will of course be 
courses in merchandising, economics, account- 
ancy, administration, and so on. These have in 
many cases been worked out and put into active 
operation. The criticism upon them is in most 
instances that they are not closely linked up 
with the others just mentioned. The two types 
of courses will interlock and overlap. Take, 
for example, the subject of salesmanship. As 
an application of psychology it is appreciative 
but as a means of doing business it is highly 
efficient. Other subjects will do the same thing, 
This is no objection but quite the opposite. 

With such courses as this in the college’s 
program, the business man will not only be at- 
tracted to it, he cannot afford to stay away from 
it. It will act as does the tractor on the farm, 
the motor truck in city delivery, or the newly 
invented machine in the factory. The enter- 
prising and progressive individual who begins 
to use it has the advantage of his competitors 
to such an extent that they must adopt the same 
improvement or be left behind in the race. 

The business man needs the college and the 
college needs the business man. _ It is little 
wonder that in the past the appeal of the col- 
leges to the business man for funds with which 
to carry on has met with little response so many 
times. He had no recollection of the college 
except that it had nothing for him when he be- 
gan his career; but when his own college 
course has made him a better merchant, a more 
successful manufacturer, a more influential 
banker, a more able railroad president, or a more 
far-sighted financier, the appeal of the college 
to the business man will be direct and his re- 
sponse will be immediate. 

With an appreciation of his broadened vision 
not merely as a source of aesthetic pleasure 
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‘but also as an actual asset which makes him 
worth more to his business, to his home, to his 
community, and to his country, he will no 
longer regard the college as merely a subject of 
‘charity and a nurse for incapables and weak- 
lings. It will come to stand for an investment 
which pays dividends in production, in develop- 
ment, and in character. 

The college will no longer be an institution 
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for the cloistered few who are silly while in it 
and pedantic and impractical after they get out. 
It will be a democratic nourishing mother for 
all the children of the Republic where the can- 
didate for any profession or for any line of hon- 
est endeavor can secure the tools for attain- 
ment if he can show himself capable of grasping 
the handles of those tools when they are pre- 
sented to him. 





HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for 


245. Kentucky high schools are given pages 
118 to 131 of the Kentucky educational com- 
mission’s report on public education in Ken- 
tucky. In addition there are photographs of 
three high schools. Also in 1921 the 404 white 
high schools graduated 2,952 pupils, and the 28 
colored high schools 161. Onr’y 23 per cent. of 
the high school teachers in service are considered 
properly prepared for their work. The num- 
ber of ieachers is frequently inadequate; the 
teachers are overburdened; work without ade- 
quate equipment; are not properly supervised. 
In tests the “first year high school pupils make 
an average reading score below what is nor- 
mally expected of eighth grade pupils. The 
fourth year class come within one-half a year 
of being up to grade. On the basis of 
acceptable standards, instead of having 220 fairly 
good public high schools, Kentucky has prob- 
ably not more than 60.” 

If there are high spots in the 220 high schools 
which pass muster with the survey commission 
or in the over 200 which fail to pass muster, we 
shall be glad to report them. If in the smaller 
high schools which take the Journal of Educa- 
tion, there are high spots in spite of small 
register, too small pay, and overburdened 
teachers, we shall be glad to report those. 

246. Centrally located seven high schools in 
Webster County, Ky., says Superintendent T. 
W. Johnsten in the last report of the state de- 
partment, “are so located as to give every boy 
and girl in the county an opportunity to attend 
high school.” 

247. Girls’ dormitory for country high 
schools on trial and a boys’ dormitory plan are 
reported in the last state report for Morgan 
County, Ky., of which Bernard L. Whitt is su- 
perintendent. 

248. “Midnight oil is good oil. It has lighted 
many a fellow’s pathway to success.” This is 
the letterhead of the evening schools in the Com- 
mercial High School, New Haven, Conn., E. A. 
Cooper, principal of the Hillhouse Evening 
Schools. The work is divided into three de- 
partments—Americanization, continuation and 
high school. The school year is brightened by 
a D. A. R. party for the Americanization group, 
a party ior the teachers, a farewell banquet, etc. 
The boys’ and girls’ spirit of enthusiasm and 
work is contagious, for day high school students 
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and college graduates take studies in the even- 
ing classes, receiving their diplomas with the 
others. 

249. What teachers students like. 
are the qualities that contributé to 
teacher popular among pupils? Judging from 
the returns from students in Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, High School, cheerfulness, good 
nature, jollity, wit, even temper, and sociability 
are qualities that make for popularity. 829 pu- 
pils stated that their best and most helpful 
teachers were pleasant, cheerful, optimistic, 
and young; 149 referred to them as kind, for- 
giving, generous, and 112 grouped them as 
never harsh, rude, sarcastic, or given to ridi- 
cule. Is there a hint in this to teachers who 
wish to get the maximum of results? 

250. The code of a good sport, according to 
“The Newtonian,” student publication of the 
Newton, Kan., High School, lies in the following 
precepts: “Thou shalt not quit. Thou shalt not 
alibi. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. Thou 
shalt not be a rotten loser. Thou shalt not 
take unfair advantage. Thou shalt not ask 
odds thou art not willing to give. | Thou shalt 
always be ready to give thine opponent the 
shade. Thou shalt not underestimate an op- 
ponent nor overestimate thyself. Remember 
that the game is the thing and that he who 
thinketh otherwise is a mucker and no true 
sportsman. Honor the game thou playest, for 
he who playeth the game straight and hard 
wins even though he loses.” 

251. The Library School of the New York 
Public Library is offering again this winter 
several series of lectures which are open to 
auditors. Lists of lecture subjects may be pro- 
cured from Principal E. J. Reece. 

252. Teachers laugh as well as work in the 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., schools. “Our Aunt from 
California,” successfully presented by the Peda- 
geese Players from Pnuttown before the 
Teachers’ Association and Board of Education, 
is the first of a series of plays. The others are: 
November 32—-“Romeo.” November 33— 
“Juliet.” December 40—“The Mad Husbands of 
Windsor.” January 99—“‘The Opaque Ash 
Sifter.” February 30—“‘Ten Nights in a_ Tea 
Room.” February 32—“The Taming of the 
Shoe.” March 55—‘Much Ado About Nothing, 
or Measuring the Ability of a Can Opener.” 
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April 10—Pedageese Revue. April 35—High 
Spot Serenade. June 31—“Aunt Jemima’s 
Cabin.” <A correspondent . (Wwoman)* reports 


that three principals and two_ supervisors, 
dressed as female characters, put Julian Eltinge 
almost to shame,—Martinella Daadinella Tra- 
phagen (Principal Martin Traphagen), as Felicia 
Needey; Henrietta Stewart (Principal Hugh 
Stewart) as Mrs. Needey, her mother; and 
Jemima Grimes (Principal James Grimes) as 
Mrs. Merry Muntoburn, their aunt from Cali- 
fornia, played important roles. The program 
requested guests not to remove chandeliers as 
souvenirs, and prohibited smoking (by ladies) 
in the lounge. 

253, Advice and example of successful men 
and women as incentive to young people are 
provided by the Lock Haven, Pa., High School. 
It is repeating the successful plan of having men 
and women, leaders in their various lines otf 
work, address the students on choosing a vo- 
cation. The list of speakers includes a librarian, 
a teacher, a banker, a druggist, a civil service 
representative, a journalist, a dentist, an en- 
gineer, a clergyman, business men from the 
automobile industry, the brick industry, for- 
estry, and the railroad field. 

254. Permission blank to indulge’ in 
athletics must be signed by a parent and a 
physician before a boy or girl can participate in 
competitive athletics in the New York City 
High Schools. 

255. Do you favor the Junior High School 
personally? brought only four negative replies 
out of 100 answers received from school superin- 
tendents by Principal Ide G. Sargent, School 
No. 10, Paterson, N. J., in answer to his seven 
questions. Evansville, Ind., has abandoned 
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them; Fort Wayne, Ind., after a trial of three 
vears has found them a failure; Utica, N. Y., is 
not sure; ‘Manchester, N. H., replies, “No,” with 
no additional comments. 

256. Individual psychological examinations 
at Washington Irving High School, New York 
City, have resulted in an analysis of 61 “prob- 
lem” girl pupils. Psychologists qualified under 
the New York State law conducted the examin- 
ations. When it was judged that a girl would 
continue to fail in the course she was attempt- 
ing, she was told that she seemed not to have 
the type of mind necessary for success in that 
course, but that she probably had a very good 
mind of a different type, and a different course 
was recommended. At least two-thirds 
of the girls are following the advice given. ... 
Dr. E. C. Zabriskie, principal, will help you un- 
derstand the method. In High Points, men- 
tioned last week, he states that these 61 girls’ 
failures have cost the city $10,650.” 

257. For the Schoolmen’s Exhibit, meeting 
of superintendents, N. E. A., Chicago, February 
27-March 4. Will you send us at once any high 
spot that will help 6,000 or six superintendents? 
Do you give credit for travel? Have you sur- 
veys or self-survey reports? May bright pu- 
pils graduate in three years? Do you save time 
by mass teaching in auditorium? Have you 
courses in use of library? Have you large 
sites, especially attractive auditoriums, con- 
vincing publicity, happy working conditions, 
new courses of study, current events teaching, 
classroom trials of textbooks before adoption, 
profitable teachers’ meetings, telling graphs, 
movies, successful project work, or other par- 
alleis to our 257 high schocl high spots? 
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MAKE A SUCCESS OF YOURSELF 


BY ELNA ARDELL WOODS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Make a success of yourself, 

Don’t worry too much about fame 
Or power in the struggle for pelf, 

Just make a success of your name. 
Be one that is rated at par 

In the markets of men every day, 
Be all that good fellows are, 

Don’t live in a slovenly way. 


Make yourself live as you should, 
Make yourself carry a smile, 
Be sure that your character’s good, 
Be sure that your word is worth while; 
Play fair though you win or you lose, 
Be kindly and true to the end, 
Be the same sort of man that you'd choose 
To have as a comrade and friend. 


The battle of life’s not so hard 
If only you'll fight as a man; 
There are many to stand by and guard 
And help you as much as they can, 
But it’s you that you offer for sale, 
With-your traits ranged like goods on a shelf, 
And the first thing to do without fail, 
Is to make a success of yourself, 
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GLORIFYING AN OPPORTUNITY 


[Address by A, E. Winship at the banquet at Hotel Biltmore, New York City, honoring Andrew W. Edsom 
for his inestimable service to the crippled children of New York City.] 


I have known Andrew W. Edson for more 
than forty years. I knew him as president of 
a State Normal School in Vermont, but the 
school is dead. He was agent of the Massachu- 
etts State Board of Education, but the position 
has been dead many a year. He was superin- 
tendent of Attleboro, Massachusetts, as many 
another man has been. He was superintendent 
of Jersey City, and the best thing about that 
was that it was a stepping stone to the oppor- 
tunity we celebrate today. 

In every position Mr. Edson acted well his 
part, as others had done before, as others have 
done since. He always did the expected thing 
in the expected way, but we honor him today as 
the creator of the unexpected thing done in un- 
expected ways. A creator is as high above a 
routiner as line breeding of Guernseys is above 
in-breeding. 

In routine in-breeding in four states Mr. 
Edson improved the ability of children to spell 
ratiocination, and patted teachers on the back 
if they retarded girls who tangled the worthless 
least common multiple with the greatest com- 
mon divisor. I know he did it because he could 
not have held his job unless he held in supreme 
reverence the puttering courses of study. 
He won his promotion from Vermont to Mas- 
sachusetts, from Massachusetts to New Jersey 
and to New York because of the perfection of 
his routine tricks in tradition. 

There was a time, however, when the oppor- 
tunity came for Andrew W. Edson to be a crea- 
tor of hope, and cheer, and joy among those 


whose life had no occasion for any of these 
things. 

He knew his students would make no touch- 
downs on the gridiron, hit no homers on the 
diamond, have no physical culture demonstra- 
tions in Madison Square Garden, have no mili- 
tary parade on Fifth avenue reviewed by gov- 
ernor or mayor. 

But today Andrew W. Edson is the hero of a 
gloritied opportunity. When he cheerfully ac- 
cepted responsibility for doing something, be 
it much or little, for the physically down-and-out 
boys and girls of the World’s Metropolis, 
Mr. Edson took a census of physical condi- 
tions of the lame, halt and blind. He wasted 
no time on lists of prepositions, on tables of ir- 
regular verbs. He had no rules and regulations. 
by which to retard these waifs. 

Andrew W. Edson became, what by nature 
he was made to be, an inspiration, the apostle 
of hope, and cheer, and joy. There were thous- 
ands of children in his classes without a 
teacher who knew what irritation meant. Every 
teacher in his department was a pedagogical 
genius, a psychological artist. 

It is well for us to bring to Mr. Edson 
wreaths that are woven by memories of years 
of comradeship, but at the best we can merely 
show our prideful, affectionate appreciation, 
but this is less than a shadow of the real satis- 
faction that comes from the appreciation of 
those to whom he has been the blessed creator 
ef opportunities for a new life. 
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AMERICANS IN 1841 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Society is full of infirm people, who incessantly summon others to serve them. They con- 
trive everywhere to exhaust for their single comfort the entire means and appliances of that lux- 


ury to which our invention has yet attained. 


S 


ofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, 


perfumes, rides, the theatre, entertainments—all these they want, they need, and whatever can 
be suggested more than these, they crave also, as if it was the bread which should keep them 
from starving; and if they miss any one, they represent themselves as the most wronged and 
most wretched persons on earth. One must have been born and bred with them to know how 
to prepare a meal for their learned stomach. Meantime, they never bestir themselves to serve 
another person; not they! They have a great deal more to do for themselves than they can 
possibly perform, nor do they once perceive the cruel joke of their lives; but the more odious 


they grow, the sharper is the tone of their craving and complaining. 


Can anything be so ele- 


gant as to have few wants and to serve them one’s self, so as to have somewhat left to give, 
instead of being always prompt to grab? It is more elegant to answer one’s own needs than 
to be richly served; inelegant perhaps it may look today, and to a few, but it is an elegance 


forever and to all. 
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HOW ONE SCHOOL STUDIED THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


BY BESSIE ALLEN 


In charge of Eighth Grade Schoo] Exhibit at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Last spring the public schools of Fond du Lac 
gave an exhibit of work done during the year 
in special subjects. Each grade chose its own 
subject so that no two grades would have the 
same exhibit. Our eighth grade chose “The 
Paper Industry,” which proved to be very inter- 
esting as we were able to do some work in nearly 
all of our studies. 

In grammar our work was both oral and writ- 
ten. The oral work consisted of talks about the 
history of paper and its manufacture. The class 
wrote compositions on “The History of Paper,” 
“The Manufacture of Paper from Rags” and 
“The Manufacture of Paper from Wood.” These 
compositions were bound together in a booklet. 
Further work was the letters written for in- 
formation regarding the paper industry. ‘The 
letters sent and received were bound in another 
booklet. These included material and sugges- 
tions provided by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

In our physiology class we studied the sani- 
tary uses of paper, making a collection of drink- 
ing cups, paper towels, soap leaves, paper nap- 
kins, cellulose and sputum cups. A large poster 


_was made from this collection. We also studied 


conditions under which paper is made from the 
viewpoint of the employee’s health, finding that 
the average length of life of a paper mill em- 
ployee is not abnormally short. 

Our arithmetic work consisted of original 
problems and those taken from our text. They 
dealt with paper measure, area, papering and 
thrift. 
lution were bound in our Arithmetic booklet. 

In spelling we made a collection from out text 
of the words dealing with paper, and of the new 
words in our compositions. A booklet was made 
from this list of words bound together with the 
perfect papers from the test given on them. 

In drawing class we made the posters and 
covers for our booklets. We also made a draw- 
ing bocklet containing samples of all paper 
used in the class with a written description of 
the paper and the use we made of it. 


——@- 


Copies of these problems and their so-* 


In citizenship class on the days devoted to 
Thrift we talked about thrift in the use of 
paper. These talks gave us some of our arith- 
metic problems, for example, if each child wasted 
one sheet of paper a day, how many sheets would 


be wasted in our school in a year? We also 
talked about baling waste paper. The boys 
made a miniature baler copied after the one 


used by the school. 

For reading we used articles from books from 
the library, the articles from newspapers and 
magazines and reference books from the library. 
The articles from newspapers and magazines 
were pasted in a booklet made for clippings. 

As manual training and domestic science 
were taught at the high school, the work in 
these subjects was done in talks in grammar or 
in outside time. For manual training the boys 
made a poster showing the different kinds of 
paper used in building. They also made a small 
two-roomed house showing the use of tar and 
building paper, beaver board, pulp plaster, and 
wall paper. For domestic science, the girls 
gave talks on the use of paper in the kitchen 
and as a labor saver in the home. They col- 
lected a picnic set of paper, including cover, 
napkins, plates, cups, ice cream dishes, forks, 
spoons, finger bowls, and paper towels. They 
also made a poster showing some uses of paper 
for decoration. 

Our exhibit consisted of the posters, booklets, 
picnic set-and-paper baler. Among the posters 
were three not mentioned above. One was a 
collection of raw material used for making pa- 
per. The other two were made of material given 
us by factories. One showed the raw material, 
pulp, and finished product in the manufacture of 
paper from rags. The other showed the raw 
materiai, chemicals used, and the natural and 
bleached pulp in the manufacture of paper from 
wood: This material was given to the school to 
be used by any grade studying the paper indus- 
try. On a visit to the school this fall, I found 
the fifth grade using the exhibit in their study 
of paper. 
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IF YOU WERE GOD 


A writer in the Concord (Mass.) Monitor closes a plea for church attendance by quoting the following lines 


written by J. H. L. Troutt:— 


“If you were God and God were you, 
And he were given a holiday 
To go to church, to praise and pray, 
And then he feasted and stayed away, 
Without a thought of God or prayer, 
Or thanks for all your loving care— 

If you were God and God were you, 

Say—what would you do? 





“If you were God and God were you, 
And millions professed a faith in you 
As giver of all good gifts and true, 
But never said “Thanks’ or thought it due, 
But then when trouble came their way 
Expected your help without delay— 
If you were God and God were you, 
Say—what would you do?" 
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THOSE TEACHERS EXPECTING HUSBANDS 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 


[From address to Toledo teachers.] 


Your schools, like ours, suffer a bad handicap 
by the large proportion of young girl-teachers 
who flutter in and are gone before they have 
much more than learned the business. 

What do you think the average term of an 
American public-school teacher is? 

Three and a half years. ° 

Imagine this audience with its large propor- 
tion of lovely young creatures the physicians of 
Toledo instead of its teaching force. What 
chance would Toledo have for preserving its 
health? 

They are nice girls, these young things. 
Everybody admits that, but everybody also 
knows that it is a tremendous piece of work to 
get them to take the long serious look at teach- 
ing that practitioners take at doctoring or law- 
ing or engineering or preaching. These girls are 
looking forward to something else. No su- 
perintendent can blame them. Their nature, 
our social usages, urge them to do so. 

But the school principal can persuade most of 
them that teaching is the best preparation for 
everything else. Whatever a good woman 
thinks to be likely to make her a better sweet- 
heart, a better wife, a better housekeeper, a 
better mother, a more welcome ornament to so- 
ciety, a more agreeable companion to herself 
and her friends, those are the qualities that are 
engendered and matured in a woman who makes 





good as a teacher. Teaching is a training 
ground for affection; teaching is a practice in 
management; teaching is a preparation for a 
happy life; teaching is a happy life. 

If anyone is not finding it so she is doing old 
wrong things that have been thrown into the 
discard by progressive American teachers. She 
is scolding instead of searching for something 
to nurse into success. She is trying to find the 
faults of people instead of catching them doing 
right. She is carrying home dead papers to 
mark mistakes, instead of going over their 
work in the presence of living pupils. She is 
repeating the world-old stupidity of complain- 
ing to parents about their own children. She 
is making a useless martyr of herself instead 
of enjoying the companionship 
children. 

In almost every educational difficulty the 
principal is the key to the situation. Certainly 
‘n this defect of our present school practice 
the principal can make clear to these young 
women that those things that make them 
brighter, more attractive, more wanted, are 
the things that make them better 
Those old usages that make them sadder, 
sourer, and stupider are curses of teaching that 
every live educator from Pestalozzi to Winship 
has been trying to banish from the schools. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


BY R. J. CORNELL 


Principal Amos Hiatt Junior High School, Des Moines, 


The matter of salary schedules for teachers 
has received so much attention and been the 
subject of so much discussion that the follow- 
ing statements relative to the salary schedule 
adopted by the Board of Education of Des 
Moines upon the recommendation of Superin- 
tendent J. W. Studebaker, will be of general in- 
terest. The Des Moines salary schedule was 
adopted May 17, 1921, and all Des Moines 
teachers now have contracts under the pro- 
visions of that schedule. The schedule, as 
finally approved, is the result of several months 
of very careful investigation and scientific 
study, followed by several conferences of prin- 
cipals and members of the Advisory Council, 
which consisted of representative teachers, in 
which conferences the preliminary drafts of the 
salary schedule were fully and freely discussed 
and changes made. It is doubtless due to this 
democratic plan of procedure that the schedule 
has now been in operation so satisfactorily for 
several months. 

Without doubt the biggest point in favor of 
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the Des Moines salary schedule is equal pay for 
equal qualifications regardless of grade or type 
of school in which the teacher may be serving. 
This means that given the same professional 
preparation, experience and personal qualities, 
the teacher in the kindergarten receives the 
same salary as a teacher in the senior high 
school. 

Under the Des Moines salary schedule the 
minimum salary is $1,200 and the maximum is 
$3,000. This minimum salary is open to the 
teacher with two full years of approved pro- 
fessional preparation, following high school 
graduation, in a standard normal school, college 
or university and two years of approved, regu- 
lar full-time teaching experience in a graded 
school-system maintaining at least a _ nine- 
month school year. A teacher having three 
years of professional preparation and two 
years of experience recetves $1,370 the first 
year. A teacher with four years professional 
preparation, a Bachelor’s degree and two years 
of experience receives $1,550 the first year. A 
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teacher with five years of professional prepara- 
tion and a Master’s degree with two years of 
experience receives $1,740 the first year. The 
annual increment for the teacher with two 
_ years of professional preparation is $110. The 
annual increment is $120, $130, and $140 re- 
spectively in the other three classes. In deter- 
mining the salary to be paid a teacher, credit 
for not more than five additional years of 
teaching experience may be allowed beyond the 
required two years. This allowance would 
make it possible for a teacher to enter the Des 
Moines system at a higher salary than the 
minimum for the class in which professional 
preparation would put such a teacher. It has 
not beer possible, because of the fact that the 
funds were not available to put teachers who 
were already in the service or those who en- 
tered the Des Moines schools this year, at the 
exact point on the salary schedule where they 
belonged. The best that could be done was to 
give them fifteen per cent. of the difference be- 
tween the salary which they had been receiving 
and the salary to which their rating on the 
schedule showed them to be entitled. All 
teachers now employed in the Des Moines 
schools will, it is confidently expected, receive 
the increment which the salary schedule indi- 
cates for next year. 

A teacher with two years of preparation and 


two years of experience (Class I) will receive 
a maximum of $1,860 at the end of nine years. 
A teacher with three years of professional pre- 
paration and two years experience (Class II) 
may go to $2,210 in ten years. This means that 
she will receive one more annual increment 
than does the Class I teacher. The teacher 
with four years of preparation and a Bachelor’s 
degree with two years of experience (Class III) 
may go to a maximum of $2,590 in eleven years. 
Her annual increments continue a year longer 
than they do for a Class II teacher. The 
teacher with five years of preparation, a Mas- 
ter’s degree, and two years of experience (Class 
IV) may go to a maximum of $3,000 in twelve 
years. Her annual increments continue for a 
year longer than do those for a teacher in 
Class III. The two years of. required experi- 
ence is included in each of the above statements 
but these statements do not allow for the credit 
which may be received for experience in addi- 
tion to the required two years, so it can readily 
be seen that it is possible to reach the maximum 
salary for each class in a shorter time than 
stated above. It is also possible, through 
leaves of absence, through summer school at- 
tendance or through study in classes offered 
during the school year, for a teacher to advance 


to a higher class and thus secure a higher 
salary. 


——-F-0-+-@-o-o-o 


A NOTABLE BEQUEST 


_ The Junior Achievement Bureau of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, O. H. Benson, director, has 
received a bequest of about $200,000 from the 
estate of the late Frank Beebe. This generous 
provision for the permanence of Mr. Benson’s 
wonderful work with the boys of the ten states 
of the Eastern League—the six New England 
and four Middle states—evidently forecasts 
other large bequests. 

No work with boys and for boys has ever ap- 
pealed stronger to lovers of America and to 
men devoted to humanity than does this work 
of the Junior Achievement Bureau. The aims 
of the league are these :— 

(a) To develop by vocational and _ educa- 
tional methods the aptitudes, tendencies and ca- 
pacities of the individual for work along lines 
of industry, arts, commerce, trades, home mak- 
ing, agriculture and professions. 

(b) To develop and assist settlements of 
neighborhood and community activities and in 
self-help programs. 

(c) To stimulate the development and prac- 
tical application of the ethical and cultural side 





of life in, and through. work, the home and 
community activities. 

(d) To stimulate enthusiasm and desire for 
productive éffort and thrift. 

(e} To develop and promote boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, to conduct classes and demonstra- 
tions or to engage in any activity calculated to 
improve the home life and environment of 
youth and their efficiency in the work of the 
world. 

(f{) To provide the necessities of life for 
those in need. 

(g) To receive, hold and administer funds in 
trust or otherwise and to apply, disburse and 
pay over such funds, both principal and interest, 
to any charitable corporation, association or or- 
ganization having among its objects one or 
more of the foregoing purposes. Any and all 
funds received in trust to be administered and 
disbursed in accordance with the provisions of 
the instrument creating the said trust. 

(h) ‘To provide an efficient and experienced 
organization for receiving and administering 
funds and permanent endowments for any 
charitable or benevolent purpose. 
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Demonstrated personal power combined w ith scholarship constitute the right basis for 


salary reward.—David B. Corson. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


E. B. TUCKER, of the State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, goes to the 
State Department from the superintendency of 
Helena, Arkansas, where he has been for the 
past five years. In the State Department he 
will be secretary of the IHiteracy Commission 
and business manager of the Arkansas Educa- 
tional Association with its 10,000 members. The 
specific duties of Mr. Tucker are: To lift Ar- 
kansas in educational rank; to reduce adult il- 
literacy in the state; to study intelligently the 
present educational conditions and needs in Ar- 
kansas; to formulate an edicational policy that 
will adequately prepare every child in the state 
for duties of citizenship. As a_ preliminary 
move a complete scientific educational survey of 
the state has been undertaken. 

O. A. THAXTER, professor in the Industrial 
and Normal College at Milledgeville, Georgia, 
came to the college from an unusually success- 
ful experience as superintendent at Moultrie, 
Georgia. He had the first notable success in 
establishing consolidated schools with a county 
high school. 


PETE W. ROSS, principal Washington 
School, San Diego, California, has been care- 
fully “watched” by the teachers and co-workers 
in the school, who presented him -with a valu- 
able gold watch to replace one that he lost a 


little time before on a trip to the “Older Boys’ 


Conference” of the Y. M.C. A. That watch was 


the gift of the citizens of Morris, Minnesota, 
when he left there for his new field of service. 
No one in San Diego is more esteemed than 
is he. 

ELMER S. KEDMAN, superintendent, Port 
Chester, N. Y., has led his city in a campaign for 
a bond issue of $400,000, which the citizens 
voted three to one. The scheme was unique. 
The money will be raised by a sale of bonds 
bearing four and one-half per cent. interest, one 
bond of $1,000 to fall due yearly for the next 
twenty-two years in payment of the new school 
site, ten bonds of $1,000 each to fall due yearly 
for the next nineteen years in payment of the 
new schvoi building, four bonds of $1,000 each 
to fail due yearly for the next thirty years in 
payment of the addition to the Central School, 
and five bonds of $1,000 each to fall due yearly 
for the next fourteen years in payment of the 
addition to the Washington Park School. 


HAROLD C. CHILD, submaster, Beverly, 
Mass., high school, has resigned to become at- 
torney for the Beverly Savings Bank and Beverly 
Co-operative Bank. Mr. Child was  ad- 


mitted to the bar seven years ago, but has con- 
tinued high school work until now.. He has 
been ardently professional and his retirement 
from school work is much to be regretted. 


A. F. GRIFFITHS, president of Oahu College 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, for twenty years, has re- 
signed because of ill health. He will remain in 
the city as president emeritus. No man has 
had greater scholastic influence on the island 
than has President Griffiths, and no one is more 
highly esteemed, personally and professionally, 
than is he. 

HELEN J. SULLIVAN, principal, General 
and Commercial School, American Forces in 
Coblenz, Germany, formerly assistant state su- 
perintendent of North Dakota, is one of the 
highly efficient American educators to remain 
in overseas service. Before going to Coblenz 
she was directress of the Etoile Service Club in 
Paris. Miss Sullivan’s personality, training 
and experience have combined to make her 
three years in educational work abroad stand 
out conspicuous for their success. 

HERBERT S. WEET, _ superintendent, 
Rochester, N. Y., is leading his city a lively pace 
which is unsurpassed by any other city in the 
United States. The latest stride is the building 
of three additional Junior High School build- 
ings costing. about a million and a half dollars 


‘each. 


MRS. FRANCES E. CLARK, ardent cham- 
pion of music for all the people, old and young, 
has come to have a position with American 
musical people that is quite unique. She was a 
city supervisor of music in Iowa for a time. In 
those years she was the most popular woman 
in county institutes both as a teacher of music 
to the teachers and as a leader of what would 
now be called community singing. She was for 
some years the supervisor of music in Milwau- 
kee. In all those years Mrs. Clark was one of 
the ablest organizers of State and National 
Music Associations of various kinds. When 
the talking machine came in the arena it was 
natural that Mrs. Clark should be chosen to 
magnify its educational service, which she has 
done to an extent which neither figures nor 
language can express. It was interesting at 
Raleigh to see how welcome she was on the 
program again and again. No one at the North 
Carolina State Association had more prominent 
places, and no one was more strictly profes- 
sional in placing the importance of school music 
before the teachers and superintendents of the 
state. 
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' The child, and not the teacher, should be the 


Philippine Journal of Education. 


centre of gravity in our educative process.— 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. BE, WINSHIP 


Editor 


IN BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 

One of the by-products of educational adven- 
ture is familiarity with places of which one has 
known little. This year we utilized New 
Year’s day and the Monday New Year holiday 
with a visit to Brunswick, Georgia, one of the 
most interesting cities we know. Superinten- 
dent Charles E. Dryden and his assistant, Maud 
Moore, are giving the city the latest word in 
education and we were glad of a holiday there. 

Brunswick is one of the earliest settlements 
in the state, possibly the earliest, and by abun- 
dant use of the automobile I saw places within 
twenty-five miles made famous in history, and 
in literature by Sidney Lanier, who has made 
many places sacred by association. 

My first opossum dinner was my unique cele- 
bration of New Year’s day. 

One could not ask a better educational spirit 
than that of Brunswick if one is to judge by the 
audience and its acceptance of the spirit of 
progress, but the real excitement for me was 
the vast amount of turpentine and rosin’ in 
barrels which occupied almost literally acres of 
space. In all my travels I have seen nothing to 
compare with this. 

Since 1754, almost 170 years, the crude tur- 


pentine gathered from pine trees in Georgia and 
Florida has been distilled, producing rosin and 
spirits of turpentine. 

Rosin has seventy-nine important uses and 
the spirits of turpentine has thirty-three im- 
portant uses, and both rosin and spirits of tur- 
pentine have many subsidiary uses. 

There are twelve regular grades of rosin and 
five shades of color between each two grades, 
from black through yellow and red to almost 
white. 

It made me dizzy to see how skilful a man 
could be in placing a piece of rosin in the right 
grade, and in the right shade in the grade. 

This is all determined by the time the crude 
turpentine is taken from the tree. The first 
season it is nearly white, from time to time it 
becomes yellow, then red, and after five years, 
usually the last year of yield of a_ tree, it is 
black. 

It is a temptation to dwell upon our enthu- 
siasm over the vast amount of information 
which came to me for the first time, but I realize 
that I could not carry my interest over to my 
readers. 

Brunswick will always be associated with de- 
lightful experiences on January 1 and 2, 1922. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
WHY GO TO HIGH SCHOOL? 


The reasons for going to high school have 
been summed up in three little booklets, entitled 
Your Money and Your Life (for boys), Come 
On, Girls, Let’s Go (for girls) and Why 
Graduate (for both). These booklets show 
how high school pays, the doors of opportunity 
opened to high school graduates, the financial 
success of graduates, the social advantages, the 
good times, friendships and pleasures of four 
years’ high school attendance. 

These three booklets are addressed to pupils 
in the upper grade and those that are debating 
whether to discontinue their high school work. 
Copies can be secured by addressing the Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam avenue, 
New York City. 

—0O-+ ° 
A TREATISE ON STANDARD TESTS AND MEAS- 
UREMENTS. 


This is a little booklet by William Cross Fer- 
guson of the World Book Company setting forth 
the value of standard tests as a means of esti- 
mating the abilities of individual pupils for pur- 
poses of grading and promotion. 

Standard tests are more than examinations-- 
they are accurate measures of the ability of a 
pupil as compared with other pupils or with the 
average individual of his age and school grade. 
The knowledge and experience of an expert are 
required in the preparation of a standardized 
test, and extended experimental use of the test 
is necessary before it can be established as a 
valid measure of ability. 

The differences between achievement and in- 
telligence tests are clearly given in_ this 
pamphlet. Achievement tests do not measure 
the same qualities as do intelligence tests. _In- 
telligence tests measure native ability. Achieve- 
ment tests depend in part on native ability, but 
they measure also the teaching the child has re- 
ceived in school. The two supplement each 
other and all serve an important purpose in 
helping to shape the educational scheme to fit 
the child. 

Every teacher anywhere can and_ should 
use the standard tests in reckoning the indi- 
viduai abilities of her children. The directions 
sent out with the tests are so plain and explicit 
and the methods of rating are so clearly ex- 
plained that no teacher need hesitate to try 
them. Additional information will: gladly be 
given by the experts employed by the company. 

— — 
THE SCHOOLS OF AKRON, OHIO. 


Do taxpayers pead the reports of the school 
committees and*superintendents? Of course 
it is only by doing so that they can know ex- 
actly how the school funds are being expended 
and what their childten are being taught. We 


suspect that the attractiveness and clearness of 
a school report has much to do with its perusal, 

Superintendent Carroll R. Reed of Akron, O,, 
has just issued a report which deserves the 
careful attention of citizens and school men as 
well. “What is everybody’s business is your 
business” is the motto on the cover, and surely 
the schools of a community are the business of 
everybody. 

The table of contents is printed in large, 
clear type and the topics are so definite that one 
may find at a glance the topic which specially 
interests him. Much has been accomplished, 
including the reorganization of the board of edu- 
cation and the supervisory force, the opening 
of two junior high schools, five new school build- 
ings, a continuation school, and _ co-operation 
established with the University of Akron, for 
teacher-training. 

The compulsory school age in Akron is from 
five to eighteen, and a card index census ac- 
counts for every child. 

The salary for grade teachers is $2,000 and 
for high school teachers, $2,700. 

eilaseil 
THE HOME PROJECT: ITS USE IN HOME-MAK- 
ING EDUCATION. 

Teachers’ salaries will not permit the pur- 
chase of many educational books, but there is 
an inexhaustible supply of expert, up-to-the 
minute material to be found in the bulletins is- 
sued by the government at Washington, which 
compares more than favorably with much of 
that published by private institutions and indi- 
viduals; and which may be obtained free upon 
application, or at most at a merely nominal cost. 

One of the very best pamphlets on the project 
method that we have seen is that compiled by 
Miss Genevieve Fisher of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education on the Home-Making 
Project for girls. 

The introduction gives a remarkably clear ex- 
position of the project method in general and 
the rest of the bulletin is a discussion of the 
project as a means of promoting purposeful ac- 
tivity on the part of the girl and of developirg 
vocational training in home economics. 

A home project, say8“Miss Fisher, must be a 
normal unit of home work performed under as 
nearly normal conditions as possible; it must 
be closely correlated with classroom instruction 
and must be carefully planned for, carried out 
and reported, and supervised. 

Many sample projects are carefully worked 
out, including food courses, mother’s helper, 
teacher’s lunch, child care, clothing, furnishing, 
decoration, accounting, and camping trips. A 
list of references and of other available bul- 
ietins of the Vocational Board are also given. 
These bulletins may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS HISTORICAL COM- 
MISSION. 

At the Supreme Convention of the Knights 
of Columbus held in San Francisco last August 
a Historical Commission was appointed “to pro- 
mote au American patriotism devoid of race 
bias or sectional prejudice; to overcome false 
impressions which have been created in the pub- 
lic mind by one-sided and discriminative presen- 
tation of the great events of American history. 
This is to be an American movement solely, 
and in the interest of no racial, religious, sec- 
tional, political or other group within or with- 
out our borders. We want the indisputable 
facts of history as applicable to our country 
without bias and without prejudice.” 

{n conformance with this purpose a series of 
verified pamphlets is being issued and prizes 
offered to students and teachers of American 
history for articles and research work in ac- 
cordance with the program approved by the 
order. 

The bulletins giving the terms and subjects 
of the competitive and non-competitive studies 
may be obtained from the headquarters of the 
commission, 199 Massachusetts avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Edward F. McSweeney is chairman of 
the Commission. 

Ba — are 
SURVEY OP THE SCHOOLS OF WILMINGTON, 
DEL. (Bureau of Education). 

Part II of the survey of the schools of Wil- 

mington, Del., by the United States Commis- 


sioner of Education contains many valuable 
educational suggestions. 
More written composition in the grammar 


grades is advised. It should be a daily exercise, 
using material from the other subjects of the 
curriculum after the topics have been discussed 
in the class. A reasonable amount of neatness 
should be insisted upon, of course, but such 
criticism should not be allowed to interfere with 
fluency of thought and writing. Fussiness in 
this respect should be avoided. Corrections 
should be made in the class by hearing the pa- 


_emphasized, for Wilmington, like most 
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pers read during the same period in which they 
are written. The basis of good written com- 
position in the upper grades is a thorough train- 
ing on oral composition in the lower 
grades. Dictation of sentences to teach 
correct forms, and separate work in composi- 
tion to develop clearness, fluency, and freedom 
in writing are recommended. 

In geography, map drawing from memory is 
suggested in order to fix in the mind the general 
geographical facts. Systematic training in 
map-interpretation strengthens the instruction. 
An appeal to the imagination and training to 
think, and not merely knowledge of facts, should 
be made the dominant aim in all geographical 
work. . 

The necessity for training in silent reading is 
school 
systems, puts too much emphasis on oral expres- 
sion and not enough on the silent reading to 
get the thought. 

The whole report is a sympathetic study of 
the achievements and needs of a typical city 
school system. 

eaidiggpai 

THE JUNIOR RED CROSS OF PORTO RICO. 

The Chapter School Committee of the Porto 
Rico Chapter of the American National Red 
Cross was organized in 1917. In every munici- 
pality there was appointed a local committee of 
three members consisting as a rule of the su- 
pervisor of schools, the president of the school 
board and the teacher of home economics. 

The membership has increased rapidly and 
has reached a total of 134,178, with total re+ 
ceipts of $41,158.44 for 1920-1921. The only 
running expense is the salary of the executive 
secretary, Miss Beatrice Lassalle. 

The boys and girls have done a vast amount 
of relief work, both foreign and local. The 
most progressive activity is the Children’s Year 
Survey to be carried out by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States at the invitation 
of the Department of Education and the Junior 
Red Cross. 
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THE TEACHER’S PRAYER 


BY JOHN DAVISON 


[Ohio Educational Monthly.] 


May I do my work from day to day, 
Whether my skies be gold or gray, 

With a steadfast courage that does not quail, 
And a cheerful spirit that can not fail. 


And may I remember, as decades roll, 

That want and wealth are both of the soul; 
And looking beyond the horizon’s bars, 
May I not forget the use of the stars. 


And though I reach not my castles of dreams, 
May 1 steadfastly gaze where the vision gleams; 
And when I shall come to the foot of the hill 
May the sunset find me cheerful still, 














r VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(“Virginia Public Schools: A Survey of a Southern 
State Public School System.” By the Virginia Education 
Commission, Harris Hart, president; and the Virginia Sur- 
vey Staff, Alexander J. Inglis, director. Part Two: Edu- 
cational Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company.] 

For various and obvious reasons a searching 
study of all schools in a Southern State is dis- 
heartening, because so many cities and practically 
all rural communities have failed to appreciate 
the significance of progressive methods. While 
there are cities and rural districts in the North 
that have failed to respond to the urge of 
progress, the proportion is less than in the South. 

Virginia was very heroic in being willing to 
know the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. State Superintendent Harris Hart 
faced the situation courageously, and Professor 
Charles G. Maphis of the State University was as 
nobly purposeful as any man in the North could 
have been. Director Alexander J. Inglis was ex- 
ceptionally tactful. 

Of course, there were some prominent political 
leaders who resented the truth when it was told, 
but in the state campaign in 1921, for the first 
time, there was a positive pressure upon the peo- 
ple to vote for good schools and good roads. For 
this heroism and the really good response thereto 
credit must be given to the state survey. 

We quote some of the frank and fearless sen- 
tences in the conclusion :— 

“The school system in Southern States, with 
few local exceptions, is on a basis of a seven- 
grade elementary school, followed by a four- 
grade high school, which is a full year lower 
standard than in the North. The educational 
problems of the South in general are primarily 
those of the small rural school of a type not 
closely paralleled even in other parts of the 
United States. 

“The short school term and poor attendance are 
more serious in the South than elsewhere in the 
United States. 

“The outstanding features of the schools of 
_ Virginia are irregular entrance of children into 
schools and irregular attendance thereafter, the 


very short school term, especially in rural com-: 


munities; the lack of adequately prepared 
teachers ; the very large proportion of one-teacher 
schools; the absence of any uniform standards of 
achievement in fundamental subjects in element- 
ary grades; the inadequacy of any methods of 
classifying pupils; the dearth of special classes 
for exceptional children and the inadequacy of 
supervision.” 

The entire purpose of this book, when these 
‘weaknesses were discovered, was to present the 
facts so definitely with such authoritative infor- 
mation, gathered and scored by eminent authori- 
ties in the state so that there could be no sus- 
Picion of prejudice at any point in the proceed- 
ings. 

The ultimate recommendations had the ap- 
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proval of all Virginians who had any part in col- 
lecting the information or scoring it. These 
recommendations are: An effective compulsory 
education law; a school term of one-hundred- 
eighty-day minimum; improvement of the quali- 
fication of the teachers; the increase of super- 
vision of rural schools; an increased consolida- 
tion; the restriction of one-teacher schools to 
five grades; the organization of classes for ex- 
ceptional children. These are the important, in- 
dispensable and feasible recommendations. 

The political campaign of 1921 showed conclu- 
sively that the people of the state were greatly 
aroused by the publication of this survey. 
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EDUCATION AND WAR 


BY JOHN J, TIGERT 





United States Commissioner of Education 


Limitation of armaments is a practical step 
in the direction of promoting peace. In the last 
analysis, the nations find that the limitation of 
arms can only proceed upon a sound agreement 
and thorough understanding with reference to 
certain problems. In other words, enduring 
peace will have to be built upon an educational 
foundation. “Moral disarmament” is largely a 
matter of education. . 

It seems appropriate that a study of the prog- 
ress and procedure of the conference for the 
limitation of armaments should be emphasized 
in the campaign of Education Week. This study 
should be helpful not only in the schools but in 
clubs and other groups which are formed for the 
discussion of civic and national welfare. The 
daily press, current magazine and periodicals are 
devoting much space to the proceedings of the 
conference and certainly no time will be so ripe 
as the present to arouse interest in such a study. 

Peace, understanding and education proceed 
slowly, but war, hatred, and destruction arise 
quickly. The Cathedral of Rheims, the shrine 
of French history, and the Cloth Hall of Ypres, 
the pride and glory of Belgium, represented 
years of artistic toil and achievement but were 
ruined in a day. As the conference on limitation 
of armaments proceeds with its work, let our 


children in the schools and our men and women , 


in their respective clubs, churches and other or- 
ganizations continue to lay the foundations of 
enduring peace upon a broad educational basis. 
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ONE REASON FOR TEACHING 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, Time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but, 
if we work upon immortal souls, if we imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear of God 
and love of fellowmen, we engrave on these 
tablets something wh’ch_ will 
Eternity.”—Webster. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLZGE 
BY E, F. MONRO 
Garden City, Kansas 

The Junior College, as a school and therefore 
as a fundamental social institution, in its pursuit 
of the ultimate end of education, has two im- 
mediate aims and four-sub-aims in educating 
the student. Right attitude and social co-opera- 
tion (through motivation and socialization): To 
develop the “inspirational momentum” of the 
individual, by quickening, exercising, and devel- 
oping his hereditary instincts and environmental 
interests, properly selected and directed, as they 
ripen in the individual; to develop the “cultural 
growth” of the individual, by instilling the love, 
desire, and action to make himself, the com- 
munity and the world gradually better in health 
and enjoyment, truth and beauty, and aesthetics 
and morality. Fruitful knowledge and applied 
skill (through instruction and training): To 
develop the “emotional appreciation” and “intel- 
lectual cognition” of the individual, by present- 
ing pedagogically the most useful knowledge 
facts, graded properly as to purpose, nutrition, 
breadth, selection, correlation, and continuity ; to 
develop the “muscular action” and “mental disci- 
pline” of the individual, by exercising and co- 
ordinating the powers of muscular control and 
intellectuality to worth-while ends for social 
purposes. 

In order to accomplish the immediate aims of 
the college in pursuing the ultimate end ‘of edu- 
cation, the classroom activities must be governed 
by certain definite purposes. The teacher de- 
velops and tests the-student’s powers: in co- 
operation; in habits and methods of study; in 
mastering the specific lessons as assigned, and 
in relating the content of new lessons to his 
properly selected dominating instincts, environ- 
mental interests, and previous educative capital. 
These definite purposes serve to broaden, deepen, 
balance, and enrich the student’s educative con- 


tent, equipment, and power.—Selected. 
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TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND AND OLD 
ENGLAND 

[“Towns of New England and Old England, Ireland 
and Scotland.” In two volumes, commemorating the Ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 1620-1920. 
Written by Allan Forbes. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.] 

Rarely has there been issued by any publisher 
two books of such beauty and historic and lit- 
erary charm as “Towns of New England and Old 
England,” connecting cities and towns of New 
England and those of the same name in Lngland, 
Ireland, Scotland, with narratives, descriptions 
and many views done from old prints, with. much 
matter pertaining to the founders and settlers of 
New England and to their memorials on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

No celebration of the Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims is adequate that does not 
eventuate in placing of these two volumes in 
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every home that would have New England history 
function at every fireside, in every school, in 
every study and studio. 

Absurdity will be at the peak of folly for a fam- 
ily that paid a large sum to go to Plymouth last 
summer to see the famous pageant and then hes- 
itate to purchase these two marvelously beauti- 
ful and wonderfitfly instructive volumes in the 
home for years of enlightenment and enjoyment. 
It would be like paying money for fireworks and 
having no money for a flag. 

Schoois especially should study and enjoy the 
Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims by 
the use of these books. This is particularly true of 
New England schools. Teachers should qualify 
as teachers of American history by demonstrating 
appreciation of New England, whose civic 
prepotency was British born, and there is no 
way in which this can be done as well as by the 
mastery of the details as they are portrayed and 
illuminated in “Towns of New England and Old 
England, Ireland and Scotland.” 

The publication of a de luxe edition like this 
would have been impossible but for the limitless 
financial resources of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany of Boston. The supreme significance of 
these volumes is the illustrative material which 
was secured and has been artistically presented, 
always regardless of cost. 
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Kochester, New York, is to have the largest 
school building in the world. It will occupy 
three and three-quarters acres. It will have 
211 rooms and a stage twice as large as any 
theatre in the city. 


The building will. cost 
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THE MEED FOR A MAN 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 





[To John M. Thomas upon his going from the presi- 
dency of Middlebury College to become head of Penn 
State. The poem was read at a farewell banquet given 
President Thomas by Middlebury alumni in Boston.] 


Life, Vicegerent of God, 

What is the meed for a man 

Who has done his work with a will, 
Labored in shower and sun, 
Hardened his dream to a plan, 
Driven his plan into deed, 

Made fruitful the earth he trod; 
Whose city is set on a hill, 

Whose crown of honor is won? 
What is the toiler’s meed? 


Life, Vicegerent of God, 

Sthiles, though his mouth is grim. 

“Since struggle hath made him strong, 

A leader and shaper of men, 

This is the meed for him, 

Another and harder task. 

Once more shall his feet be shod 

For the heavy trail and long. 

Having served, he shall serve again, 

Sole meed that high hearts ask.” 
—Congregationalist, 
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SAMUEL SILAS CURRY 
BY DAVIS WASGATT CLARK 
[In Zion’s Herald] 

[Professor S. S. Curry passed into the Great Beyond 
‘quietly without pain on December 24, 1921.] 

A lank, penniless, friendless lad, of no “condi- 
tion” and from the mountains of Tennessee, has 
with indefatigable industry and dauntless spirit, 
practically single-handed, carved out a niche for 
himself in the cold granite front of New Eng- 
land society. 

Curry came to Boston to attend the Metho- 
dist Theological Seminary. With evangelistic 
fervor he gave himself in spare hours to city 
missionary work, as the students do to this 
day. He found a “flop hotel,” a dank, horrid 
cellar, where men paid five cents for a spot te 
lie down on. 

At this juncture began the friendship between 
Phillips Brooks and Curry, which lasted for life. 
One evening the latter was telling the rector of 
his experience when the older man broke in 
with the exclamation, “Curry, I'd like to go 
with you. Come to the house tomorrow night!” 
When Curry called, the vestry was in session 
and an officious official said: “Dr. Brooks is 
very busy, he is very much engaged!” Just 
then “S. S.” heard that “voice,” ever dear to 
those who have once heard it. It was saying: 
“Gentlemen, I have an appointment with that 
young man. _ (I'll approve the business you 
transact in my absence.” The next moment 
Dr. Brooks was in the hall and reaching for his 
hat, and the two swept out arm in arm to the 
North End and down into the fetid air of the 
cellar, ill lighted with its smoking lamps. 
Phillips Brooks stood a moment, the splendid 


specimen of perfect manhood towering above- 


those. human wrecks upon the floor, and then he 
poured out his soul upon them in such a mes- 
sage of the love of God as an angel would de- 
light to hear. It was deed as well as word, for 
that night before they parted, Brooks gave 
Curry a goodly sum to be expended at his judg- 
ment in the way of relief. 

Curry made a stepping-stone out of his own 
stumbling-block. He was constitutionally ner- 
vous to such a degree that it was painful to lis- 
ten to him and one’s attention was diverted 
from what he was attempting to say to the way 
he was saying it. Again the School of Theology 
came to his help. In the faculty was Lewis B. 
Munroe, teacher of vocal expression. It was 
as if he concentrated his genius upon the most 
hopeless of the class. Suddenly Curry found 
his life vocation. He might not preach himself, 
but he would teach a thousand theologues how 
to preach most effectively. 

Curry’s aim was the conveyance of thoughi 
from one mind to many minds by the best vocal 
expression of that thought possible. In this he 
dug down to a fundamental principle, scattered 
the debris of the false methods of a century of 
“elocution,” and became the first, foremost 
scientific teacher and exponent of “expression.” 
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A college president well known said the other 
day that before’a decade ‘the “Curry method” 
would be universally adopted from the kinder- 
garten to the university, and that any other 
would be rated absurd. 

On this principle Curry founded his institu- 
tion, giving it the happy and significant name 
“School of Expression.” 

His sincere, disinterested devotion to his 
ideal was his strength. It won and held for him 
such a circle of friends as few men could boast, 
among them, not to name the living, Phillips 
Brooks, Sir Henry Irving, W. D. Howells, T. B. 
Aldrich, J. T. Trowbridge, Alex Melville Bell, 
and Governors Gaston, Rice, and Ames. It 
also drew to him discriminating students from 
every section, class, and profession—in fact, 
ten thousand of them! 
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RECOGNITION OF BRAINS 


[Gazette-Times, Pittsburgh.] 





The Yale authorities make the interesting an- 
nouncement that senior students in the Shef- 
held Scientific School who maintain high rank 
in their studies will hereafter be given the con- 
cession of a reduced tuition fee. For such 
students of high rank the tuition fee will be 
$200; for others it will remain fixed at $300, ac- 
cording to the Boston Herald. 

This is a novelty in university financing. Un- 


‘til very recent years it has been the practice at 


all the darger universities to impose a uniform 
tuition fee in every department and without 
reference to scholastic rank. Of late, however, 
the tendency has been to make some differen- 
tiation between the undergraduate and the pro- 
fessional departments, charging a higher fee in 
one than in the other. This policy has been de- 
fended on the ground that some branches of 
professional education cost more than others. 
A medical or scientific school, for example, with 
large amounts of laboratory instruction, is usu- 
ally more expensive to maintain than a college 
of liberal arts or a law school. It is not im- 
probable that the policy of grading the fees 
in different departments of study according to 
the costliness of.the instruction will eventually 
be adopted all over the country. 

But the idea of charging the good student less 
than the inferior student—that is an entirely 
novel idea. Yale is the first institution to adopt 
it. If the plan works out well in the case of the 
seniors it will be extended, no doubt, to the 
entire student body. 

And why shouldn’t universities make the at- 
tempt to place a premium upon brains in this 
way? Students who maintain high rank give 
an institution very little trouble. It is the dunce 
or the shirker who make it necessary for col- 
leges to maintain an array of deans and other 
disciplinary officials. There is something to be 
said, therefore, for the doctrine that the better 
a student’s rank in his studies the less he ought 
to be charged for his instruction. At any rate 
the Yale differential is a step in that direction. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


OMAHA SCHOOL FORUM. 


BY ELIZABETH HEWITT 
Omaha, Nebraska 


The Omaha School Forum recently closed the third 
year of its activities. George F. Knipprath was re-elected 
president. 

Mr. Knipprath, in accepting his re-election, expressed 
satisfaction in the harmonious, slow, but sturdy progress 
of the organization during the past year, and, with its 
working plans more complete—means of communication 
from within through—First, stated issues of the Bulletin; 
second, specific social life; third, the forward. outlook 
from the “Deliberative Council” of fifty-seven member- 
ship committee members—felt that the coming year should 
proceed at once to a strong program. 

The membership of the Forum is at present 920, and it 
hopes to reach the 1,000 mark at an early date. 

Affiliation with the National Education Association dur- 
ing the year enabled the sending of eight delegates to Des 
Moines last July, and: it-is hoped a larger delegation, 
through increased membership, may be sent to the meeting 
of the Assembly when it meets in Boston. 

Through the Forum Dr. J. Holland Rose, professor of 
Naval History in Cambridge University, England, appeared 
before the public in a lecture on “The War in the East 
and its Effects Upon Civilization.” The Forum also 
brought to this city John G. Neihardt, “Nebraska’s Poet 
Laureate.” Mr. Neihardt was given this honor through 
an act of our state legislature, and conferred by Dean L. 
A. Sherman of the University of Nebraska on June 18 of 
this year. Mr. Neihardt read from his unfinished mant- 
script “The Song of the Indian Wars” and the audience 
sat spellbound for more than two hours, though Mr. Nei- 
hardt asked twice if he should stop. (But I see I am writ- 
ing about Mr. Neihardt, yet back of it I am thinking if our 
president had been able to present nothing more to the 
Forum, it would have been a_ background of splendid 
achievements. ) 

The following are condensed reports of standing commit- 
tees showing further activities of the organization :— 


Miss Eva O'Sullivan, chairman of the legislative com- 


mittee, suggested the importance of teachers keeping in 
touch with local state and federal legislation pertaining to 
the welfare of the child. 

The press committee, Miss Elizabeth Hewitt, chairman, 
has worked through the courtesy of the daily press—the 
Examiner, the Excelsior, This Week in Omaha, the Ne- 
braska Teacher and the Journal of Education—in its pub- 
licity accomplishments. 

Through the courtesy committee, Miss Mary Goodman, 
chairman, cheer and sympathy has been sent to seventy- 
three sick or bereaved teachers. 

The Forum further sponsored through the educational 
committee, the fifteen lectures by Dr. Hartley Burr Alex- 
ander on “Democratic Ideals” and one lecture on “Chil- 
dren’s Reading” by Miss May Massee of Chicago, editor of 
“Booklist” of the American Library Association. This 
committee has also provided for a course of ten lectures 
on “Teaching Children to Study” by Dr. Lida Earhart, 
professor of Elementary Education in our State University. 
This course began October 16. A Library Course of 
twenty lectures opened November 19, conducted by Miss 
Anna V. Jennings, librarian of the State. Teachers College 
at Kearney, Nebraska, and Miss Zora Shields, librarian of 
Central High School, Omaha. Miss Jeannette McDonald, 
chairman of this committee, says: “No work of the com- 
mittee is so far reaching with its possibilities, or bears 
such promise for the future as does this library course.” 
“A library and a librarian in every school is a worthy 
goal,” continues Miss McDonald. 


The social committee, Miss Johanna Chapman, chair- 
man, and her efficient assistants have carried out success- 
fully programs contributing to the social side of the or- 
ganization. The Forum's annual frolic at Carter Lake 
Club, a picnic at Elmwood Park, the May breakfast at the 
Prettiest Mile Club, and four Saturday lunches were a 
part of this contribution. 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan, chairman of the welfare commit- 
tee, did much to aid teachers to secure board and rooms 
on their return to school in September. Miss Ryan’s com- 
mittee did much also to tide over emergency cases of finan- 
cial need in the spirit of not “letting the right hand know 
what the left hand is doing.” That committee feels the 
need of a definite and growing amount of money to place 
this important work on a firmer basis. 

A balance of over $400 was reported in the treasury by 
Mr. Marrs. 

—o—_ 

Wellesley’s first honorary degree, that of D. Sc., was 

conferred in June upon Madam Curie. 
—— 

The Atlanta Board of Education has recentiy ap- 
propriated $5,000 to put visual education into the 
schools the coming year. Chicago, long a believer in 
visual education, is to use motion picture films this year 
in all its public schools, fifty projection machines being 
in operation at the opening of schools, with every 
grammar and high school to have its own projecting 
machine as soon as it can be installed. 

—uy——. 
AVOID ME IF YOU VALUE LIFE. 

I am more powerful than the combined armies of the 
world. 

I have destroyed more men than all wars of the nations. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have wrecked 
more homes than the mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, over $300,000,000 each 
year. 

I spare no one, and I find my victims among the rich 
and poor alike, the strong and weak, widows and orphans 
know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I cast my shadows 
over every field of labor, from the turning of the grind- 
stone to the moving of every railroad train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands of wage-earners 
in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places. I do most of my work silently. 
You are warned against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everywhere—in the home, on the streets, in the 
factory, at railroad crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and death, yet few seek 
to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give nothing but take all. 

I am c-a-r-e-l-e-s-s-n-€-S-s. 

—Exchange. 
——— 
RE TRIP TO CHICAGO IN FEBRUARY. 

Those who are planning to attend the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago in February 
will be interested in the “Jerseymen’s Special” train which 
has been arranged by Dr. Maxson of Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, for that occasion. 

The train leaves the Pennsylvania station at 34th street, 
New York City, at 2.10 on Saturday afternoon, February 
25, arriving in Chicago at 5.15 Sunday. 

Round trip from New York $49.05. Lower berth one 
way, $9.00. Upper_berth one way, $7.20. Reservations 
may be made.through William Pedrick, Jr., 263 5th ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUR WONDER WORLD. A Library of Knowledge in 
ten volumes with a Supplement—eleventh volume. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief Howard Benjamin Grose. Managing Edi- 
tor Marion Florence Lansing. Six eminent volume edi- 
tors and forty contributing editors. Wonderfully illus- 
trated. Many full-page colored illuminations. The 
eleven volumes are: “The World and Its Peoples,” “In- 
vention and Industry,” “The Nature Book,” “Explora- 
tion, Adventure and Achievement,” “Every Child’s Story 
Book,” “Sports and Pasttimes,” “Indoors and Out,” 
“Amateur Handcraft,” “Story and History,” “The 
Mother’s Home Book,” “The Quiz Book,” and “The 
Wonder of Life.” Chicago and Boston: George L. 
Shuman & Company. 

Each of the eleven volumes is in very truth a Wonder 
Book. There is said to have been a hundred thousand 
dollars expended in the production of these books, and 
the wonder is that at that price, or at any price, such books 
could have been produced. 

“Wonderful” is one’s explanation on almost every page. 
To magnify the “wonder” there are 135 full-page colored 
plates in a single volume, and 400 other illustrations in 
the same volume. 

The offspring of a single pair of rabbits would in 
three years crowd all the would-be passages out of the 
underground railways of London. If all the eggs pro- 
duced by a female cod grew up and bred once, the English 
Channel would be solid with fish. A growing squash when 
harnessed in a laboratory lifted thousands of pounds by 
the force of its growing power. These are mere sugges- 
tions of many thousand wonders all illustrated as well as 
stated. 

There are 70,000 inches of three-inch wide columns. 
These eleven volumes would make thirty-three books of 
ordinary library size. Every statement has been verified 
as fact, and every sentence has been clarified and brilliantly 
phrased. 

FAMOUS STORIES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood. 150 pp. 
BRAZILIAN TALES. Translated from the Portuguese 

by Isaac Goldberg. 150 pp. 

Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

The varied collection of Mrs. Underwood's delightful 
translations from the most famous of foreign writers pre- 
sents an unusual opportunity to read the best examples 
of modern literature not generally available in English. 
The literature of these distant countries is of more than 
usual interest to the many who wish to know more about 
them. The volume contains: “The Exchange,” Svatopluk 
Cech; “Chai,” Awetis Aharonean; “In Prison,’ Awetis 
Aharonean; “The Elopement,’ Alexander Petofi; “Said- 
jah,” Multatuli; “Abisag,” Jaroslay Vrchlicky; “The 
King’s Clothes,” Koloman Mikszath; “When the Bright 
Nights Were,” Petry Rosegger; “The Little Blanche- 
fleure,” Rudolf Hans Bartsch; “The Point of View,” Alex- 
ander L. Kielland; “My Traveling Companion,” Pietar 
Paivarinta. 

“Brazilian Tales” contains five tales by four writers 
whose work is of the first rank in their own country. By 
Machado De Assis, “The Fortune Teller: Life,” “The 
Attendant’s Confession”; by Jose De Medeiros E. Albu- 
querque, “The Vengeance of Felix”; by Coelho Netto, 
“The Pijeons”; by Carmen Dolores, A“unt Zeze’s Tears.” 
LAVINIA: THE RED CROSS DOLL. By Caroline 

Stetson Allen. Illustrated by Alice B. Preston. Bos- 

ton: The Stratford Company. Cloth. 

This is surely an attractive Junior Red Cross story 


without a bit of preachy-teacher air about it. The story 
is headed for the Junior Red Cross, China, from Scarecrow 
Alley, but no child will care where it is headed for, be- 
cause it is jolly fun all the time it is on the way. Every 
little girl will enjoy the story from the first word to the 
last, for it has the doll atmosphere all the time. It is a 
delight fer older sisters and their mother because it is 
very human all the time with no unnatural moralizing 
about it. 


2000 SENTENCES FOR CLASS DRILL IN 
ANALYSIS. By James F. Willis. New York City: 
Lloyd Adams Noble. 

Mr. Willis long since demonstrated much skill in provid- 
ing sentences by the thousand for practice in grammatical 
analysis. He has, in this unpretentious book, grouped 
with much scholarly care 2,000 sentences for practice in 
one hundred phases of grammatical usage. 
EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES. Books I and II. 

By M. V. O'Shea and J. H. Kellogg. New York: Mac- 

millan Company. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium is developing more art in the 
science of health than anyone else of whom we know. A 
recent manifestation of the devotion of J. H. Kellogy, 
superintendent of the Sanitarium, was his entertainment 
without charge of 150 of the physical directors of the 
public schools, primarily of Michigan, but incidentally of 
many other states. This was by far the most significant 
conference of actual leaders in physical health activities 
of which we have known. 

In these two volumes Professor M. V. O'Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin has utilized the wisdom and de- 
votion of Dr. Kellogg, and has made the theory of the 
promotion of health as practical as the multiplication table 
without making it mechanical. 

A great many books of this kind are focused to irritate 
readers by a gruesome presentation of the way people 
live as they ought not to live, but the O’Shea-Kellogg 
combination is one joyous inspiration with no trace of 
irritation. What Dr. Kellogg has done scientifically, Pro- 
fessor O'Shea has done pedagogically and the publishers 
have done artistically. 

Book I has the happy title “Building Health Habits.” 
Book II “Keeping the Body in Health,” and the title of 
the series is the key to everything in these books, viz., 
“Everyday Health Series.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“New Laboratory Manual for General Science.’ By 
Lewis Elhuff. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Our Wonder World.” A Library of Knowledge in 
Ten Volumes. By Marion Florence Lansing. Boston: 
George L. Shuman and Company. 

“Lavinia: The Red Cross Doll.” 8yv Caroline Stetson 
Allen. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“The Guidine Light.”. By Anne Marjorie Day. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. - 

“Daily Lesson Plan Book for Academic Teachers.” 
By Oscar H. Lipps.—‘“‘Problems in Agricultural Draw- 
ing.” By C. V. Bush.—“First Steps in Water Color Patnt- 
ing.’ By Martin F,. Gleason. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Psychology and the School.” 3v Edward Herbert 
Cameron. New York: Century Company. 

“Beginning Spanish.” By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. D. 
and Clifford G. Allen. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 











Oculists and Physicious 

HAY Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautifsl Eyes mary years before it wes 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phvsictese 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in BDabgs’s 

Byes—No Smarting—Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 

write ‘Yor Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
REMPFDY COMPANY. Chleaga, #4 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 








Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 


himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 





DR. A. E. WINSHIP 




















Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
*s‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


: poe . Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
Accident. It wiil pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine of Journal of Education, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- says: “So far as we know, 


fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase ‘the best Provision for such 


in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 


an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


information and testimonials from Teachers all over dei tem hi hn: des tae tek, de, wi des te ee 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 


T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall Lancsin. Wat. 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4417.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


Address 
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(This cocpon places the sender under no obligation) 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
et school work or school adminis- 

ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


| Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


26-Mar. 3: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


MARCH. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 


Exact date and place later. Presi- 

dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 

Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 
APRIL. 

20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 

tion, Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 

dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


vilie. 
JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


There are school buildings under 
construction or bonded for construc- 
tion this year aggregating $31,000,000. 
California high school teachers re- 
ceive, with a few exceptions, a mini- 
mum salary of. $1,800 a year and a 
maximum of $3,600, according to 
figures compiled by A. C. Olney, com- 
missioner of secondary schools of the 
State Board of Education, and made 
public recently. The greatest number 
receive from $2,000 to $2,500, the fig- 
ures show. Heads of departments 
receive from $2,200 to $3,000, and 
night school teachers from $2.50 to $6 
per evening. 


COLORADO. 
MEEKER. J. 


J. P. Jackson, principal 
county high school, is making an in- 
spirational appeal to parents to send 
their sons and daughters to the high 
school. The White River Review 
gives him the best column in the 
paper for his appeal. We have seen 
none better by anyone anywhere. 


ILLINOIS. 
NORMAL. Rural school teachers 


are being made here for Illinois by 
sending out normal school students to 
live with successful teachers in the 
rural schools. This is a regular part 
of the course in. rural schools given 
at the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. 

For three weeks in the senior year 
each student who plans to teach Illi- 
nois’ farm children goes out to serve 
as a helper in a rural school. 

“This has proved to be a very suc- 
cessful feature of the work,” David 
Felmley, president, said, “for we 
secure from county superintendents a 
limited list of the very best rural 
school teachers in central Illinois.” 

Special curriculums for rural 
school teachers have been offered here 
for the last ten years and two are be- 
ing given this year. One is for high 
school graduates, the other for stu- 
dents who have completed two vears 
of high school and wish to teach as 
soon as thev meet state requirements. 

Courses in management of rural 
schools, in agriculture, in agricultural 


nature study, in economics as related 
to rural lite, and in rural sociology 
are among those given. 


KENTUCKY. 
An improved educational system 
proposed in tentative measures has 


been unanimously endorsed by the 
legislative committee of the Kentucky 
Educational Association at the Hotel 
Henry Watterson. 

This committee also passed without 
a dissenting vote, two resolutions in- 
troduced by M. K. Adams of George- 
town and W. L. Jayne of Richmond, 
urging the legislature to pass school 
legislation and at the same time to 
preserve all beneficial laws. 

A special “steering committee” of 
the legislative body will meet again 
at Frankfort as soon as the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly is con- 
vened. This committee will consist 
of McHenry Rhoads, University of 
Kentucky; J. V. Chapman of Frank- 
fort, Mr. Adams and Mr. Jayne. 

The proposed measures designed to 
improve the state’s educational forces 
and to strengthen them are based on 
the school survey report of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission. 

The report of the commission rec- 
ommends the following steps for in- 
creased efficiency, development and 
financing of the state’s schools :— 

Abolition of the ex-officio State 
Board of Education and, so far as 
possible, a properly constituted board 
be instituted. 


Better local organization and ad- 
ministration. : 
Better trained teachers, which 


would include a sound certification 
system and a minimum salary sched- 
ule. 
Better 
schools. 
The financial 
proved by the 


financial support of the 
improvements ap- 
commission would 
“strengthen present  teacher-training 
institutions and provide additional 
teacher-training facilities imperatively 
needed,” the report said. 

It suggests that the 1922 session of 
the legislature provide $650,000 for 
new buildings, grounds and equin- 
ment. This sum includes $125,000 for 
the state normal school, $150,000 each 
for two new normal schools to be lo- 
cated preferably in the Eastern and 
Western sections of the state; $100,- 
000 for a new negro normal school in 
the centre of the negro population in 
Western Kentucky. 

It recommends also the annropria- 
tion of $175,000 for the current main- 
tenance and operation of teacher- 
training institutions. 

The report points out that rural 
school expenditures in 1920-21 were 
approximately $5,000,000. 

“To bring these up to the country- 
wide average will call for an annual 
expenditure of $10,000,000 or an in- 
increase of $5.000,000,” the report said, 
“The state at least should divide with 
the counties the expense that has to 
he incurred to provide better schools. 
To do so would call for an addition 
to the common school fund of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 for rural 
school purnoses alone. 

“Similarly, to bring the city and 
graded schools expenditures up to the 
country-wide city average will require 
an annual expenditure of $6,650,000, 
or an increase over present expendi- 
tures of $1,650,000. Should. the state 
bear the same proportion of this in- 
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crease as is proposed for the counties 
this will involve increasing the com- 
mon school fund by $829,000, or a 
total increase for both cities and coun- 
ties of $3,325,000. 

“If the state school fund should 
thus be practically doubled, under the 
present method of distribution, ap- 
proximately $1,050,000 will go to the 
cities and graded school districts in- 
stead of $825,000. Accordingly, if they 
did their full share, the expenditures 
of cities and graded school districts 
would exceed somewhat the country- 
wide average, whereas the counties 
owing to the decreased proportion of 
the increase in the common school 
fund going to them, would, even if 
they did their full share, fall slightly 
short of the country-wide rural aver- 
age. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. 
Adams was in part :— A 

“The committee endorses in general 
and in principle the proposed leajg- 
lation and pledves its efforts to have 
these measures passed, subject to such 
revision and changes as further study 
may suggest. It is the purpose of this 
resolution that this committee. respect- 
fully urges on the next General As- 
sembly the passage of these measures 
so as to develop education in Ken- 
tucky, as rapidly a3: possible, up to the 
standard and ideals set forth in the 
report of the survey commission.” 

The resolution offered by Mr. Jayne 
said :— 

“We believe that no changes should 
be made in the constructive educa- 
tional measures passed by the last 
General Assembly until they are 
tested fully; except such changes as 
are necessary to make these laws 
more effective. We especially endorse 
the County Administration Law and 
insist that the General Assembly give 
to this constructive measure time to 
be tested thoroughly.” 


_BOWLING GREEN, The Westera 
Kentucky State Normal School is 
planning to conduct a summer school 
which will meet the needs of— 

Rural teachers. 

Grade teachers. 

High school teachers. 

Princinals and superintendents. 

County Superintendents. 

_ Supervisors of public school draw- 
ing and art. 

Supervisors of public school music. 

Home economics teachers. 

Students preparing for the County 
and State Examinations. 

High school students, 

Revular course students. 

Persons desiring recreation and te 
study games and plays suitable for th: 
school, health problems, and _ physical 
education. 

Students desiring to take special 
subjects and do a limited amount of 
work. 

Every minute of the Summer 
School will be full of inspiration, pro- 
fessional spirit and instruction. The 
work will be done by the regular fae- 
ulty and a large number of educa- 
tional leaders and entertainers of na- 
tional reputation, secured for special 
work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MILLBURY. Stephen F. Bowen, 
principal of the high school, accepts 
a position as teacher of science in the 
High School of Commerce, _Worces- 
ter, at a salarv of $2.8200. He is 2 
graduate of Clark University. 
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’s the Use and Abuse 
of Free Text Books 


THAT MAKE 


Holden Book Covers. 


SO NECESSARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. The high school princi- dren daily. 


these points: Dancing is healthy, Forty-two 


cal character. 


DETROIT. In Superintendent 


Cody's monthly news letter the fol- platoon elementary school in S - 


These are attended by 109,526 chil- 
Of this number there are ation of these schools 
pals of this city are decidedly in 4,097 who are handicapped and are the board of education 
favor of dancing. They agree on given special attention. 
f these 

worthy home membership, command platoon schools. This number includes 
of fundamental powers and processes, nine new buildings, 
recreation, vocation, citizenship, ethi- buildings with additions, and four old and the principal. 
buildings reorganized. 
The board of education adopted the to you. 





The careful planning and organi- 
has enabled 
t to give this 
instruction at the same unit cost as in 
schools are the older type of school. 

Visit the platoon school which your 


twenty-nine old children attend. Talk to the teacher 


_ They will be glad 
to explain their aims and their work 


4 


: > -_ 010 ac . pontine = 2 - 
lowing appears under the heading ber, 1919, as best suited to train the 


“Board of Education Policy” :— 
There are now 141 permanent and 


buildings in Detroit. 


. TIL 
-Sssess soe = 


Manufactured by 
Ohe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


ESTADLISHED | 
SANDUSKY ~- OFIO 





Detroit children 
gent citizenship. 
38 temporary public elementary school be platoon schools. C 
being changed as rapidly as possible. 


healthy, intelli- 
All new schools will ST. LOUIS. 
Old buildings are ably 


MISSOURI. 


The city will prob- 
put $3,500,000 into new school 
buildings this year. 
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TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 
What is personality? 
Your own personality—what is it like? 
“A good personality” means power to earn, to 


win, to grow, to enjoy- 


And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or | 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 


Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR RUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 


Séeks ene copies Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 


..see+--copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Stteet 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Sirmangnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





1¢ Parker 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one,in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, .managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. Rarely does a 
city honor a local teacher in his life- 
time as this city has honored Isaac 
Huse, who will retire this year. It is 
probably due in part to the fact that 
his brother William died recently be- 
fore adequate recognition was given 
him. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Superintendent of 
Schools Corson asserts that Newark 
deserves a place among the first cities 
of the United States as an educational 
centre. School attendance — records 
for 1921 would indicate that Newark’s 
citizenry has not been slow to take 
advantage of superior educational 
facilities furnished by this city’s in- 
stitutions and their corps of edu- 
cators. 

More than 115,000 boys and girls 
out of a total population of 414,000 
are enrolled for school work in 
Newark. All but a comparatively 
few are children of parents who live 


in Newark. Here is the way they 
are registered :— 
Seventy-nine thousand in sixty- 


three day public schools. ( 
Twelve thousand enrolled in even- 
ing © schools. 


Fifteen thousand registered in six 
parish schools. : 
Four thousand in attendance at 


seven private schools. 
Three thousand enrolled in business 
schools. 
Several thousand others registered 
at private academies and profes- 
sional schools. 


NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER. Recognizing 
unusual demand for admission 
secondary schools, which since the 
termination of the war has_ been 
manifest in virtually every commun- 
ity of the country, a drastic step that 
will, it is believed, in a large measure 
serve to ameliorate the crowded 
conditions in Rochester  irstitutions 
has been taken by the school board in 
the adoption of a set of resolutions 
governing the course enrollment of 
prospective high school entrants and 
their subsequent academic conduct 
while there. 

The resolutions are:— 

That hereafter the parent of every 
incoming student be advised. so far as 
possible, of the line of high school 
work which the accomplishments of 
the student in the grammar or Junior 
High School, the judgment of the 
teachers and principal concerned, and 


the 
to 


ali otmer tests available, imdicate will 
pest serve tne educauoual imerests OI 
tne student, and tnat tne parent be 
urged to piace the student in tne line 
ol work recommended. 

Ihat where the parent is unwilling 
thus to toliow the - recommendation 
made by the school, the desire ot the 
parent ve respected, with the specinc 
understanding that the placement shail 
be tor a trial period o1 the semester, 
at the end ot which time such action 
will be taken by school authorities as 


the experience ot the trial period 
warrants. 
that any student attending high 


school, who fails of promotion in two 
or more full subjects in any term’s 
work, shall be admitted for the next 
semester on probation only, the condi- 
tion of the probation being that if in 
any month during the probation period 
the student shall fail in two or more 
subjects, he shall thereby forfeit high 
school privileges for at least the re- 
mainder of the semester concerned. 
In case such a student be later re- 
admitted to the high school it shall be 
under the same probation terms that 
governed his retention after the first 
failure that required admission on 
probation. 

that any student who may for the 
second time be debarred from attend- 
ing high school because of failure to 
meet the conditions stipulated above, 
shall thereby forfeit the privilege of 
attending any public high school in 
Rochester, not only for the remainder 
of the semester in which such failure 
occurs, but for not less than one full 
semester thereafter. 

That any student may be exempt 
from these provisions only when 
satisfactory evidence shall have been 
given to high school authorities that 
his failure was primarily due to cir- 
cumstances beyond his’ control and 
for which he should not, therefore, 
be held responsible. 

That no one of these provisions 
shall operate to the exclusion of a 
high school student until all the facts 
have been discussed in a personal con- 
ference between the parent or guard- 
ian and the high school authorities. 

That the provisions of the fore- 
going resolutions be applied to the 
fullest extent that is consistent with 
the requirements of the compulsory 
education laws of the state. 





OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Every school in 
the Southeast District, of which 
Miss Laura Gillmore is the super- 


visor, is taking its turn in issuing a 
mimeographed _ bulletin about its 


« 
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activities. Enough are issued to 
to every teacher in the district 4 
this manner the schools have a auld 
better idea of each other’s problai 
and successes than they had bef : 
the bulletin system started. Mier 
valuable ideas whith previously mi rhe 
have been utilized in but -one od i 
are circulated to many. a 
In the paper issued by Lafayette 
which was the first school to publish 
a district bulletin; new - 
plained, a few 
compositions 


' games are ex- 
ot the best jingles and 


are published, and a 
Stenographic report of a socialized 
recitation is given. 


“We hear 


much about the social; 
° ° ” é ; z c17 | . 
recitation _ 


says the Lafayette Bulle- 


tin. “Many people have mistaken the 
form tor the substance. The fact 
that children are talking to each othe 
rather than to the teacher and oa 
correcting each other’s mistakes is no 
proot that the lesson has a social 
value. The real socialized recitation 


is a classroom situation in which there 
is an interchange of pupils’ opinions 
and a constant reorganization of their 
knowledge due to this interchange 
The children must have a constantly 
growing ot responsibility for 
their own progress and the progress 
of the class. . 

“The teacher’s place in such a reci- 
tation is to help the pupils establish 


sense 


“ee as E : 
their problems and to find suitable 
material for their solutions. She 
must also assist in the formulating 


of standards by which they may judge 
their own work. Her place is that of 
a skillful guide who is ready to help 
when needed but not to dominate the 
children’s thinking.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH, The city needs to 

spend $5,000,000 in new school build- 
ings at once. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
_ ABERDEEN. George W. Nash, 
formerly superintendent of public in- 
struction for the State of South Da- 
kota, president of the Northern Nor- 


mal and Industrial School 1905-14, 
and president of the State Normal 
School at Bellingham 1914-22, has 


recently been elected president of the 


Congregational Foundation for Edu- 
cation. He _ will take up his new 
work immediately with headquarters 


in Chicago. 
VERMONT. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Arling- 
ton, Vermont, has just been re- 
appointed member of the State Board 
of Education for five years from 
February 1. 

LYNDON. The main administration 
building at Lvndon Institute was to- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


SCHOOL 
Coeduca- 














s TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. ; 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 





ATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

PRIDGEWATER, MASS , 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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tally destroyed by fire January 3, 
The insurance of $42,000 does not half 
cover the loss. 300 pupils are regis- 
tered at the institute. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

In a recent address to county su- 
perintendents, George M. Ford, state 
superintendent of schools, spoke as 
follows :— 

“It is proposed to reconstruct the 
old summer normal school for teach- 
ers on a more efficient basis than in 
the past. The plan of the depart- 
ment of teacher training is to provide, 
if possible, a teachers’ training school 
in every county in the state during 
the coming summer. We _ have set 
our mark to enroll at least six thou- 
sand teachers in the various teachers’ 
training schools, both county and 
state, this summer. This cannot be 
done unless each one of you perform 
his part. 

“The law requiring a year’s high 
school training, and nine weeks’ pro- 
fessional training for applicants for 
first grade certificates, is now in ef- 
fect. It, therefore, behooves us to 
provide every possible opvortunity 
for teachers to secure this training in 
the shortest possible time. 

“The law now permits teachers to, 
enter the uniform examination and 
receive credit for work done at home 
on high schools and teachers’ train- 
ing subjects. Promising youne teach- 
ers should be encouraged to do this. 
They should also be encouraged to 
take the work in the summer school, 
and advance themselves in every ~%s- 
sible way. 

“It must be remembered that we 
cannot do away with our present force 
of teachers. They must be educated 
and improved if our teaching body is 
to be improved. We cannot substitute 
others for them. You must conduct 
the schools of your county with the 
material available, and if that mater- 
jal is not so well prepared for its 
work as it should be it becomes our 
duty, and it is our duty to assist you 
in performing your duty, to see to it 
that this material is properly trained 
and educated for the work.” 
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TEACHERS’ 





ONE application through our agency was sufficient to fill a manual training position 
at $2,000 in central New York. The superintendent wrote us on January 18: “I 
have just jearned that 1 am in need of @ manual training teacher. Our salary schedule 
runs from $1,700 to $2300," etc. We recommended our best available man, wiring him, and 
the next day received word from APPL CAT ON in person. On January 26 the super- 
him that he was on his way to make | | intendent wrote us again: “This is 
to inform you that we have appointed Mr. .... to the manual training position here. 
I wish to thank you for your help in our being able to secure a man who 
looks to be ouch a promising candidate for the position.” Other appli- 


fitting candidate one application throtgh’ one anany sn See 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


’ A 
Albert Teachers’ Agency scucveraciicaco 
7th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 





MERICAN ::: TEA 4 * introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN CHERS AGENCY Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction: recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hue 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1888 No charge to employers 


none for registration. If you need s 
teacherforany desirable place or know 
ogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kell 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvuLFoRD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON il. MASS. 








STANDARDIZATION 


of Wall Maps and Mountings 


MAPS designed by educators, edited 
by scholars and produced by crafts- 
men. 


MOUNTINGS which allow for a wide 
range of interchangeability, and 
bring order out of chaos. 


WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
469 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


FOLK DANCES 


Games, Festivals, Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


118 EAST 25TH ST. NEW YORK 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to .those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

















We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 
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Great Music for Children 


with the 


Victrola 


AEG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Noble Melodies, Long the Delight of Adults, Now the Heritage of the Littlest 


for Cultural Hearing, Humming, Rhythmic, Expression, Instrument 








(1 


(1 


(i 


(al 


(1 
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(1) Rodinege (Herbert) (Piccolo Solo) (2) Legend | 
e 


(1) Menuett ( Paderewskt) (Viola Solo) (2) Gavotte 


Old Melodies and Lullabies 


(Viola Solo) (2) Happy Land ( Hindoostan Air) 
(Violin Solo) (3) Come Thou Fount of Every 
Blessing (John Wyeth) Lv iola Solo) 

Lullaby from “Ermine” (Jakobowsk?) (Violin 
Solo) (2) Birds i in the Night (.S///van) (Clari- 
net Solo) 

Rock-a-bye, Baby (Violin Solo) (2) Sweet 
and Low (Sarndy) (Violin Solo) (3) Lullaby 
(Brahms) (Violin Solo) 

Adeste Fideles ( Portuga!) (Bell Solo) (2) The 
First Nowell (7raditzonal) (Oboe Solo) (3) 
Nazareth (Gowxod) (Violin Solo) 


Oratorio 


) How Lovely Are the Messengers (“.S/. Pau/’’) 

hn "Cello Duet) (2) See, the Conqu’ ring 

Hero Comes (“Judas Maccabaeus”) (Cornet 
Duet) 18655 


(1) Hush My Babe (Old Cradle Song) ( ren| 


| 18622 


~~ 





18664 


~ 





(1) If With All Your Hearts (“Elijah”) (Viola 


Solo) (2) Pastoral Symphony (“Jessiah’’) 
(English Horn Solo) 
Opera 

Heavenly Aida (‘‘Aida’’) (V iolin Solo) (2) 

Heaven Forgive You (" Martha’ *) (Oboe 

Solo) (3) Habanera (* Carmen’”’) (Flute Solo) 

(4) yy =" Trovatore’’) (Cornet Solo) 

) Song to Evening Star (“ Tannhauser’’) } 18759 
(Cello Soler (2) Toreador Song (“Carmen”) 
(3) Soldiers’ (“Faust”) teesaien Solo) 
(4) Woman is Fickle (‘‘Rigoletio’) (Celesta 


Solo) 
Popular Classics 


~ 


of the Bells (Planquetie) (Bells) (3) Humor- 
esque (Dvorak) (Violin Solo) (4) Scherzo, 
Third Symphony ( 2eethoven) (Bassoon) 18800 


(Popper) (Violin Solo) (3) enuette in 
(Beethoven) (Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande 
(Bach) (Oboe Solo) 








Study; Especially Recorded with 


—Suitable Instrumentation 

—Special Arrangements, within 
range of child voice 

—Short, Clear, Simple Melody 


—Strong Rhythmic Appeal 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REG US PAT OFF 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Have You Seen “‘ Music Appreciation for Little Children ?”’ 


For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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